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AREA HEN a captain goes ashore 
pS) i at Greytown, he does not 
fi) set the time of his supper- 
hour aboard. Even in calm 
weather the bar is to be 
reckoned with, and when 
the sudden norther sweeps down across 
the gulf, there is nothing left for the ship- 
master ashore but to watch his vessel 
wallowing far out in the gray roadstead 
and pray that her anchors may hold. 

In the end of March of a year that is of 
no moment to this tale, the brig Skylark 
had been for six days thus masterless, and 
the crew was worn out and ugly with the 
endless thrashing in seas that rolled her 
foreyard-arm under at every dip. The swift 
twilight was falling on the last day as John 
Grove, the mate, making the rounds of the 
deck to see that everything was snug for 
the night, mounted to the poop and came 
upon the second mate re-coiling the running 
rigging through sheer restlessness of spirit. 
He looked up as the mate stopped at his 
side and threw a coil over its belaying-pin 
in sudden temper. 

“Can’t trust them squareheads for’ard 
to do anything shipshape,” he grumbled. 
“ Did ye ever see sich a lot? Say, did ye?”’ 
He was turning to follow his superior aft 
when somewhere aloft the sharp snapping 
of loosened canvas caused both to look up 
quickly, to see an inflated bag bellying in 
the gale from the end of the royal yard. 
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“Wha’ ’d I tell ye!’’ exclaimed the second 
mate with sudden fury. “Don’t it beat 
the deuce!’’ He rushed forward, and 

moment later Grove watched a sailor going 
sullenly aloft to make the royal snug, while 
the second mate stood below and loudly 
called all heaven down upon the heads of 


the misguided landsmen who palmed them- 
selves off as sailormen in these degenerate 
days. Grove smiled. He was standing 
by the taffrail, looking off at the dim line 
of land beyond the black waste of water, 
when the second mate came aft again, 
breathing heavily. 

‘I’m sick of it,’”’ he snarled—*“sick to 
death an’ tired of it, an’ I don’t care how 
soon it ends, any way it will. It’s all rfght 
for the old man; he’s always ashore, an’ I 
suppose the old wagon’s insured up to her 
eyes. He don’t care what’s goin’ on off 


here, an’ prob’bly he’s guzzlin’ himself 
full an’ watchin’ them sefioritas dancin’ 
fandangos in some snug place ashore. Oh, 


Lord!’ He turned away, in the impotence 
of his wrath, and stared moodily forward, 
away from the land, where pleasure was 
possible to captains. 

The next morning the two stood watching 
a boat coming off over the bar. The wind 
had fallen before midnight, and the sea 
was now smooth. As the boat drew 
near and Grove turned to go forward to 
hang the side ladder out, Ketchum nudged 
him with his elbow. 
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“ Hello!’ he whispered excitedly; “look 
0’ there! Say, I guess I was more’n half 
right when I prophesied the old man was 
watchin’ them sefioritas. Blame’ if he 
ain’t brought one off with him!’’ He 
giggled behind his hand as Grove moved 
off, trying not to stare at the girlish figure 
sitting by the captain in the stern-sheets. 

As the girl, dressed in black and heavily 
veiled, came up the side of the brig, Grove 
helped her over the rail, with a countenance 
that, in his desire to hold it unmoved by a 
surprising situation, became the _battle- 
ground for contending emotions: his lips 
smiled, while his eyes frowned. Barely 
touching his hand, she sprang lightly to 
the deck, turned uncertainly with a quick 
look about her, and then stood waiting 
while Captain Hewlett came laboriously 
aboard. 

He was a thick-set man of sixty, with 
iron-gray beard and a reddish tinge to his 
bronzed face. His mouth, wide and almost 
lipless, drooped at the corners in irascible 
lines. As he reached the deck, his small, 
half-closed eyes glanced keenly about the 
vessel, then turned to Grove. 

“Stand it all right?’’ he asked ab- 
ruptly. 

“ All right, sir,’ Grove answered. 

“Well, send that luggage right aboard,” 
went on the captain, “and then have those 
fellows drop their boat astern. I’ve got to 
go ashore again right after dinner, but I’ll 
be off before sundown.” Half-way down 
the companionway he paused. “Send the 
steward aft to clear out the spare room,” 
he ordered. “ My wife will have mine.” 

As three of the crew carried the baggage 
down into the cabin, Ketchum brushed 
against Grove. ; 

“The old skeezicks!’’ he muttered ex- 


citedly. “Don’t that beat hell on a Sunday 
mornin’! Him with a _ wife! Say, he 
ought to have a guardeen. Don’t need 


a wife more’n a cow needs a pocket. Wha’ 
’d she look like ?”’ 

“Didn’t see,’ Grove answered curtly, 
and turned away, his handsome face 
clouded, in spite of his effort at indifference. 
He had, in the shock of his surprise, the 
natural resentment of the young in the 
contemplation of what they must ever con- 
sider a_ sacrifice. Nevertheless, it was 
nothing to him, he told himself. His 
innate refinement was repelled by the 
eager inquisitiveness of the second mate, 
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and he kept himself aloof throughout the 
morning. 

He did not see the bride again until he 
went to the table at noon. His eyes swept 
her face in a casual way as he took his 
seat, widening with keen surprise in spite 
of his effort at control. She was unmis- 
takably pretty and very young, with a 
certain innocent shyness of manner that 
was far from being the hard sophistication 
that he had expected to see, and in his one 
quick impression of dark eyes and _ hair 
and oval contour of face that was foreign, 
yet familiar too, it was the thought of 
this youthfulness and innocence, tather 
than of beauty, that lingered on in his mind. 

There had been no introductions and 
the meal was eaten swiftly in the stolid 
silence that is usual on shipboard where 
the captain makes no initiatory advances. 
Now and then he addressed a bare word 
to his wife, which she answered as briefly, 
and twice he asked Grove a question con- 
cerning the cargo, listening to the replies 
with the remote, withdrawn unresponsive- 
ness that is the curious social attitude of 
the shipmaster toward the narrative of his 
officers. 

The sky was cloudless when Captain 
Hewlett ascended to the deck. He nodded 
to the men in the shore boat to bring her 
alongside, anc as he went down the side 
ladder he paused, with his shoulders above 
the rail, for a last word with the mate. 

“T’ll be back by sundown,” he said. 
“The lighters will be off early in the morn- 
ing. I guess, with good weather, they 
can finish loading us in two days, so you’d 
better be overhauling your tackle and 
sails. Don’t want to lie out here a minute 
longer ’n I must.” 


“Everything’s in shape, sir,” Grove 
replied. “I saw to that during the blow.” 
“Well.” The captain nodded, and, 


without further speech, descended to the 
waiting boat. 

“You old brute!’ 

“You old brute!’’ 

He went down to the main-deck, busying 
himself with some trifling task, and there 
Ketchum joined him, drawing a light sail 
to the hatch, and settling himself to the 
task of putting on a new leech-rope. 

“Say, ain’t she a reg’lar little chromo ?”’ 
he began at once. “ An’ there she is down 


’ 


muttered Grove. 


in the cabin all alone, with two handsome 
fellers like you an’ me ready to make our- 
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selves agreeable, an’ can’t do it. No, sir; 
we’ve got to moon about on deck all the 
afternoon, with nothin’ under God’s canopy 
really to do, while that old flugee, who 
could stay below, goes kitin’ off ashore 
at the word go. There’s luck for ye! 
Well, some folks have it all.” 
“Who?’’ Grove grimly asked. 


girl ?”’ 


“That 


Captain 
“Her? Lord, no!’’ replied Ketchum. 
“The old man. I don’t call this business 
her good luck; not much, my son. Well, 
I guess that’s life all right.’ 

Grove moved away irritably, going from 
one small task to another, and finally 
settling himself to sennit-making. The 
sun had been hot early in the afternoon, 
but, in his preoccupation, he had quite 
forgotten its glare when a cool air blowing 
across his cheek caused him to look up 
quickly, to see that the sun had disappeared. 
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With a muttered exclamation, he jumped 
to his feet, and swept the horizon with his 
gaze. The sea to the north was gray and 
ruffled with wind. Even as Grove looked, 
a vibrant bit of rigging aloft sang softly 
and a loose end of a gasket flapped against 
the foreyard. 


Ketchum was coming up out of the 
booby-hatchway as 


Grove reached the 


Hewlett 


break in the deck, and the second mate’s 
mouth widened in a malicious grin. 

“Where’s the happy bridegroom now ?”’ 
he jeered softly. “Well, he'll stay there, 
wherever he is.” He nodded to windward. 
“Tt’s owly over yonder all right: the 
norther’s broke loose again. Say, ain’t 
this one on the old man all right? Well, 
I guess!”’ 

To the young people in the cabin, that 
first night at supper, beginning in em- 
barrassed silence, gradually took on the air 
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of a festival. The rough-weather rack was 
already in place on the table, so rapidly 
had the sea risen, and as the girl, swaying 
on her stool and clutching wildly for sup- 
port, looked about at the unsteady cabin, 
the lamp swinging in its gimbals, the glasses 
clicking in the rack under the mirror, she 
laughed in gay wonder, but with nothing 
of fear. 

“Well, you are a good sailor,” once 
Grove said admiringly. “Some young 
ladies would be wild in this roll, though 
it’s nothing.” 

“They have told me I will not find it 
most agreeable, no,” she confessed, with 
just the touch of accent that seemed prop- 
erly to belong to the suggestion of for- 
eignness in her face; “but it is not as they 
tell me. It is—how you say—amusing ?”’ 
She looked from one to the other, smilingly 
questioning. 

“Why, this is what I call real comfort,” 
declared Ketchum, beamingly —“ plenty of 
air, no dust, an’ a reg’lar cradle. Gives ye 
a kind o’ rock-me-to-sleep-mother feelin’, 
don’t it? Suppose we'll have any callers? 
Better hang the lantern over the front 
gate; wouldn’t want ’em to walk on the 
flowers.” 

The girl laughed joyously, and Ketchum, 
delighted with her appreciation, rattled on. 

“Ye ought to be’n aboard last week,” 
he told her; “this ain’t much. But last 
week she fairly turned handsprings. Why, 
when ye got up to walk across the cabin 
to your room, it was a toss-up whether 
you’d reach the door walkin’ on the 
ceilin’ or on the floor. It is an actual 
fact that when I woke up one mornin’ the 
blanket was under me at the bottom of the 
bunk an’ the mattress on top of me. The 
old boat had turned over so many times 
in the night, we’d got all mixed up.” 

She looked at him with a puzzled look 
in her eyes; then, leaning across the table, 
she laughed gayly. 

“T think that you shall exaggerate the 
trifle, is it not so?’’ she said demurely. 

He roared with laughter. 

“Not on your life,” he declared. “That 
is straight. A vessel does queer tricks 
sometimes when she’s anchored in a nasty 
sea. She’s natural enough when she’s 
under way, but stick her nose up to a gale 
o’ wind an’ snub her on a cable’’—he 
turned to Grove—‘“say, wasn’t she jus’ 
like a bull pup dancin’ an’ yelpin’ at the 
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end of a chain? Why, it made me cross- 
eyed to watch her. Ever be’n to 
before ?’’ he asked the bride, abruptly. 

She looked up, startled, then shook her 
head. 


sea 


“T have been not anywheres, me,” she 
said. 

“You'll like it all 
kind,” he declared. “An’ you'll like the 
north. I guess you’d like anything, after 
Greytown.” 

“My father was also from the north— 
what you call Yankee. It was New Or- 
leans where he is born. He tells me of 
some difference there from my home, yes. 
There is great difference. My mother was 
the Spanish. You think that?” Her 
questioning eyes appealed to them both. 

“Not on your life,” asseverated Ketchum, 
stoutly. “Say, ye talk jus’ like a Boston 
girl. Took ye for one right off, soon’s I 
heard ye speak.” The thought came to 
him that his speech might seem like a re- 
flection on her Spanish blood, and he 
hastened to add: “ But, say, them sefioritas 
are great—finest girls on earth.” 

“That is very nice speech I think, yes, 
*t is so,” she said, with a little laugh. She 
glanced at Grove, and her face sobered at 
sight of his grim countenance. “ You 
think the wind shall become more worse ?”’ 
she asked, timidly. 

“No, oh, no,” he replied. He shook off 
his moodishness with an effort, adding: 
“T was thinking of the north, and won- 
dering how you'd like it, I guess.” 

They were very gay, and lingered on at 
the table long after the steward had cleared 
away the supper dishes. She sat with her 
arms across the rack, slipping off and on 
a ring set with green stones. Once she 
dropped it, and it rolled across the slanting 
table. Ketchum seized it, and looked at 
it with a laugh. 

“Green’s forsaken,” he said. “Don’t 
ye want me to put it on with a wish?’’ he 
asked, as she held her hand out for it. 

“T believes not in wishes,” she answered, 
and Grove pushed back his chair and 
went up on deck. Ketchum stood, linger- 
ing uncertainly, but Grove called to him 
from the deck. 

“She’s a little bit of all right,” said 
Ketchum as he joined the other. “But 
jus’ think of her tied up to that old gram- 
pus! Don’t it make ye sick?” 


right—you’re the 


Grove made no answer, and presently 
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Ketchum went on: “How’d ye suppose 
she come to do it, heh?’’ 

“You might ask her,” snapped Grove. 
Ketchum laughed. 

“Blame’ if I don’t, if this blow lasts,” 
he declared. “An’ I don’t know ’s I’m 
likely to do much prayin’ for a change 0’ 
wind, either.” He turned and stared as 
Grove rose abruptly and walked forward; 
and when he seated himself on the rail by 
the main-rigging, Ketchum flushed an- 
grily. “Hello!’’ he muttered. “What’s 
struck his lordship now? Wants her all 
to himself, mebbe. Well, I guess he ain’t 
got no patent on her; not by a long shot. 
I’m right on deck myself.” 

The sea had not gone down,— indeed, it 
had grown heavier,—but the mental dis- 
turbance had passed when the three met 
at breakfast the next morning. Shafply 
at the stroke of the steward’s bell the young 
men had appeared, but the girl still lin- 
gered in her room. Then as the brig came 
up on her cables with a jerk, the door of 
her stateroom flew sharply open, and they 
saw her standing helpless on the threshold, 
laughingly clinging to the jamb of the 
doorway. 

“Tt is of the great roughness,” she said. 
“No’’—she waved them back as they 
sprang to assist her—‘no; I shall acquire 
the independence.” She slipped along 
the short wall and dropped into her place 
at the table with a little cry of triumph, 
lifting her hands to her hair to pat it softly. 
“Tt is of great disorder,” she told them 
demurely, “by reason of no glass. 
not remain standing to that glass, no.” 

“T’ll have the steward lower it after 
breakfast,” said Grove. 

“That shall be very kind,” she told him. 

“You'll be all right in a day or two,” 
said Ketchum. “It’s a little hard at first. 
They ain’t many sailormen take a hold as 
you do; no, sir,” he added, admiringly. 

She asked them nothing about the prob- 
ability of change, and they, on their part, 
said nothing. Indeed, the condition that 
had formerly been well-nigh intolerable, 
had now, with her coming, taken on a 
wholly new aspect; and when, after break- 
fast, they ascended to the deck, both looked 
eagerly windward, feeling for once a com- 
mon sensation of pleasure in that they saw 
in the smoky horizon and the sharp-edged, 
blue-black seas no signs of any abatement 
in the gale. 
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Yet the sun was shining, though hazily, 
it is true, and the cool rush of the wind 
was exhilarating after the stuffy cabin, 
and Grove went back to it, to find the girl 
sitting at the table gazing ahead with un- 
seeing eyes. Shie seemed a pitiably forlorn 
little creature, and he had a guilty feeling 
of having acted the spy. Nevertheless, he 
said briskly: 

“Don’t you want to go up on deck, Mrs. 
Hewlett? It’s pleasanter there. We'll fix 
a chair for you, and help you up. It will 
not seem so lonely.” 

She went. gladly, and all the rest of the 
morning she sat by the rail of the quarter- 
deck in a dreamy inaction—an inaction 
that always awoke in a kind of metallic 
spring of joyousness whenever they ap- 
proached her and spoke. 

The days passed, and it grew to be the 
most unchanging thing in their little world 
of small activities to see her sitting there; 
and more and more they fell into the way 
of lingering long, with less thought of her 
amusement and more of their own pleasure 
in being near her. So five days passed 
and the twilight of the last found her again 
on deck. 

Ketchum was forward and Grove sat on 
the bitts, facing her. Suddenly she spoke, 
waving her hand outboard toward the em- 
purpled seas, now fast deepening into black. 

“Has it ever been more different ?’’ she 
cried. “I think not—me. A _ thousand 
years I have looked and behold the waves 
go march by. It shall never change, no.” 
She laughed. 

“Tt’s too bad,” he replied; “but I guess 
the wind will shift soon. Of course it’s 
hard for you and your folks ashore.” 

“But I care not that it shall change,” 
she declared. “It is satisfaction thus. 
And I have no—folks—’’ She hesitated 
over the colloquial word. “It is nobody to 
possess the worriment, no.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” he said pityingly. 

Her face took on an illumined look, and 
she leaned toward him. 

“That is of great kindness,” she said. 
“It is of sympathy very much appreciate 
by the heart,’’—she laid her hand on her 
breast,—‘“but my mother she has died 
when I was child; my father he had not 
the great regard for some children. It 
has been lonely.” 

“But he would worry to have you off 
here alone,” he said. 
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“He is dead since ten days,” she an- 
swered, with the awe of the mystery of 
death in her voice, rather than with grief. 

He looked up quickly, with new compre- 
hension in his face. 

“Was Sefor Bourdet your father ?’’ 

She bowed gravely. 

“Tt is he,” she replied. 

He had known him, a tall, dark, saturnine 
old man, a ship-broker, and a crony of 
Captain Hewlett in a companionship in 
which the bond was mainly a common 
capacity for drink. In a flash Grove saw 
the whole situation, previously so inex- 
plicable—the girl left alone without friends 
or protectors, the captain stirred by her 
beauty or by his sense of loyalty to her 
father, the marriage as a refuge in her be- 
wildered desolation. A suffocating rage 
against the captain for his share in the 
solution clutched his heart. 

Yet he hesitated a moment, and then 
said: 

“T, too, am alone—or nearly so.” 

“Ah,” she murmured pityingly. “That 
is also sad; but a man—’’ They heard 
the step of Ketchum coming aft, and she 
went on, with a new note in her voice— 
one less intimate: “It is like what—the 
place where I shall go?’’ 

Grove looked up at Ketchum, who had 
paused beside them. 

“What’s Baymouth like, Ketchum?’’ 
he asked. “ You know the place.” 

“It’s all right,”” Ketchum replied. “Two 
thousand inhabitants, five churches, two 
weekly papers, fine harbor, plenty of nice 
girls.” He paused uncertainly, evidently 
in doubt as to the illuminating adequacy 
of the description. “Why, I guess it’s 
about like the average town,” he went on. 
“In summer the girls go out on the bay 
or ridin’,an’ in winter they go to revivals or 
dances an’ attend the lit’rary club—some 
of ’em. Know much about them fellers— 
like Longfeller an’ Whittier, Mis’ Hewlett ?”’ 

She smiled in a puzzled way. “I under- 
stand not the meaning,” she said. 

“Oh, well, I guess they don’t cut much 
ice,” he declared easily. “If they let me 
alone, I’ll let them alone; that’s the way 
I look at the proposition. But you'll git 
along all right. Anybody that can stand 
this sort o’ thing the way you do, could git 
along in h—h—’’—he coughed to hide his 
embarrassment—“ could git along any- 
where.” 
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The haze still lay over the sea the next 
morning, though the wind had fallen. As 
they rose from the breakfast table, Grove 
walked to the barometer. The girl was 
watching him curiously. 

“T understand not the small clock,” 
she said. 

“Oh, that’s a barometer,” explained 
Ketchum glibly—“kind o’ like lookin’ in 
the bottom of a teacup to tell your fortune 
by. Don’t take much stock in that sort 
o’ thing myself. Know enough about the 
future when I git there, an’ gen’rally too 
much.” 

He followed Grove up to the deck and 
the two walked to the rail, looking off into 
the mist with anxious eyes. 

“Did ye ever see anything fall like that 
barometer?’’ said Ketchum, in a low 
voice. “Say, the bottom’s dropped out 
of the blame’ thing. I guess we’re in for 
it all right.” 

The wind dropped, the smoky haze 
thickened, as the morning wore on, and 
presently there was neither land nor sky, 
but only a long succession of swells that 
vaguely took shape to windward and swept 
past. Later, Grove went down to scan 
the barometer again, returning at once to 
the deck and going forward. 

“We'll heave in on the chain a bit,” 
he said to Ketchum, as he passed him. 
“Get the men on the windlass.” 

Ketchum’s brow wrinkled and he 
whistled. 

“Fallin’ yet?’’ he asked, and Grove 
nodded. 

They “hove in’? till eight bells, and 
when they went below to dinner a little 
ruffled blotch of wind-blown water was 
creeping out of the southwest. 

“Ts it that you go away ?”’ the girl asked 
almost eagerly. 

“Just offshore,” replied Grove. “I 
wouldn’t want to be caught anchored off 
the bar in a bad blow. If nothing comes 
of this, we can sail right back; if it’s a 
gale, we’re safer in open water. Either 
way, you see, we'll be all right.” He 
smiled reassuringly. 

“Kind o’ like ‘heads, I win; tails, you 
lose,’” explained Ketchum. “If it don’t 
storm, all right; same if it does.” 

Grove ate hurriedly, and once before he 
finished his meal he went up to the deck 
for a moment to study the sea. As he 


stood by the rail, far off, dull and muffled 
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like the sound of a heart-beat, he fancied 
he heard a cry in the thickening fog. Again 
he heard it. It was impossible to dis- 
tinguish the sound, but the broken length 
of the cry had the measured beat of a hail. 
In his brain he could hear “ Skylark, ahoy!’’ 
almost thundering. 

He took a quick step toward the cabin 
to bring up the automatic fog-horn, but 
at the companionway he paused to listen 
again. From the cabin floated up the 
drawling flood of Ketchum’s chatter and 
the girl’s amused laugh; the hail was not 
repeated. Grove’s troubled face hardened. 

“Must have been a pelican, or some- 
thing I just imagined,” he said to himself. 
“The old man’s got on my nerves. Any- 
way, if he’s fool enough to venture off 
to-day, it’s not my place to pilot him.” 
Then he dropped his head quickly bélow 
the slide, fearful of again hearing the cry 
after he had settled it with his conscience 
that there had been no cry. 

The wind was coming out of the south- 
west in puffs when, the dinner over, they 
began to make sail; but it gained no force. 

“T kind o’ thought the old man might 
try to git off,” Ketchum said musingly. 
“’Twould be like him to risk it. He’d 
see a gale was brewin’.” 

Grove gave him a quick glance of sus- 
picion. 

“Well, you don’t expect me to stand by 
and wait for him, do you?’’ he snapped. 
“T’ve got the vessel to look out for. If he 
came over the bar, I guess he can get back, 
if he starts soon enough. We’re not re- 
sponsible.” 

“Well, I might start up the fog-horn,” 
suggested Ketchum. 

“And lead them out to sea?’’ asked 
Grove, satirically. “I don’t see how that 
would benefit him.” 

“Oh, well, I guess there ain’t anything 
to do,” replied Ketchum. “Like as not, 
he’s ashore too full to think about us.” 

“Yes,” said Grove, almost eagerly. “I 
guess that’s about the way it is. I don’t 
think we need—’’ Then suddenly a top- 
sail slatted overhead, and both looked 
up quickly, to see the upper sails aback. 
The wind had come out ahead. It was 
the first premonitory puff of the gale. 

An hour later they were staggering along 
through a howling tempest, the lee rail 
awash, the cordage shrieking, and the 
bellying canvas vibrant with a muffled 


roar. Yet the, moved sluggishly, with an 
ominous drift to leeward. 

Once Ketchum came hurrying aft, 
where Grove, with a sailor beside him, 
was still at the wheel. 

“Ain’t she like a lame duck?’ he 
shrieked. “Say, ain’t she?’’ 

“She’s down by the head,” Grove an- 
swered. “I kept telling that stevedore to 
fill her up aft; but it didn’t do any good. 
I couldn’t see to everything.”’ 

He gave the wheel a vicious turn, and, 
muttering, peered forward into the bin- 
nacle. Through the inner glass he saw 
the girl standing at the door of her cabin. 
Then he called Ketchum. 

“Take hold with John a minute,” he 
shouted in Ketchum’s ear. “I'll be right 
back. Keep her as close as you can.” 

He watched his chance as the quarter- 
deck rose high on a wave, and, dodging 
in at the cabin door, slammed it behind 
him, and descended to the girl, dripping. 
The worn look left her face at sight of 
him. 

“T had the great fear,” she said. “I 
think I am solitary, with all passed to 
death. I listen, but hear nobody.” 

“T saw you,” he said; “I had to come.” 
For a moment they looked at each other 
with eyes from which all the conventions 
of the world had passed. After that look 
no words could matter to them. He was 
the first to speak. 

“T couldn’t bear to see you here alone, 
and frightened,” he said. “I couldn’t 
bear it.” 

“Ts it that we will die?’’ she asked. 
There was no fear in her voice. “Only 
I desire not to die alone,” she continued. 
“T have the great dread of the lonelines.” 

“T hope you will live many years,” he 
said; “but if anything happens, I will come 
to you. Remember that.” He moved 
toward the companionway, but with his 
foot on the stairs, he looked back. “I 
thought up there—it seemed funny, we’ve 
learned to know each other so well—that 
I didn’t know your name—your Christian 
name. Do you mind telling me? I 
thought—’’ 

“Tt is Annunciata,” she answered. “It 
was the name also of my mother.” 

“ Annunciata,” he repeated slowly. “ Now 
I have something to think of. It seems 
just right for you, I don’t know why. But 
now you must rest; and remember that 
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nothing will keep me from coming to you 
if anything happens.” 

As Ketchum gave up the wheel, he 
caught at Grove’s shoulder. 

“Was she scart?’’ he shouted. The 
words, in that tumult of discordant sounds, 
seemed called from a great distance. 

Grove shook his head. 

“Not really, no,” he called back. “She 
heard no one; she thought we’d been swept 
overboard.” 

Ketchum stood back, his face working. 

“Poor little kid!’’ he muttered. “She 
ain’t nothin’ but a kid, really.” Then he 
began to swear, and gripped Grove’s 
shoulder again. “Say,” he yelled, “we’ve 
got to pull through for her sake; we’ve 
got to, I tell ye. Wha’d that old fool 
bring her off here for? Why didn’t he 
leave her alone?’ Then he turned away 
and went forward, raging, to rout out the 
watch from their stations to pull on the 
topsail braces, trying to flatten the yards. 
He had had no orders; he did not care. 
In his blind rage at inaction he strained 
at the braces till his temples throbbed and 
his hands were torn, and stirred them not 
an inch, as he had known that he could 
not. Then after he had belayed the brace, 
he walked to the windward rail, his body 
bent to the wind and the spray, and glared 
out at the great seas sweeping down upon 
them and breaking in his face in sheets. 

“Blow, blow, blast ye, blow!’’ he mut- 
tered between his clinched teeth. “Why 
don’t ye—’’ Then a great wave, leaping 
the rail, struck him fair in the face and 
swept his feet out straight behind him. 
Gasping for breath and coughing, he clung 
to the rail till his feet dropped to the deck 
again. In a blind fury against the relent- 
less power of the storm he snatched his 
sou’wester from his head and ffung it into 
the teeth of the wind, with a muttered 
curse too impious to repeat. Yet it was 
not impiety; it was his only known way 
of protest against the malign puzzle of life 
that seemed to hold him bound to suffoca- 
tion and powerless to stir. 

As he went aft again, Grove glanced at 
him. 

“What’s the matter?” he shouted. 
“Where’s your sou’wester ?’’ 

Ketchum put his hand to his head. 

“Oh, that,” he answered. “It’s gone.” 
Then he walked to the corner of the house, 
and, leaning his arms upon it, flung back: 
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“This makes me tired—tired. Say,” he 
added, with a grin, “I guess I'll get out 
an oar an’ row awhile. Got to do some- 
thing.” 

It was still black night when they struck, 
and heard under the keel the shuddering 
snarl that, even above the hiss of a snake, 
is the most fearful sound known to the 
children of men. The bow rose, thump- 
ing, and the stern swung around and 
grounded, while the canvas, thundering 
in the gale, whipped itself into rags as they 
carried the girl into the main-rigging. 
Thirty feet above the rail, where they had 
paused, the spray from the seas breaking 
on the deck rose about them in clouds. 
Grove looked up. 

“Might as well keep on to the cross- 
trees,” he shouted. “We'll be dry there, 
and safer if the mast goes. We'd fall on 
it here.” 

“All right,” replied Ketchum, and 
slowly, with great difficulty, they went 
upward. Unreeving the-topsail halyards, 
they made a network over the cross-trees, 
upon which they spread the topsail for 
the girl’s greater comfort. 

Morning came at last, but light brought 
nothing but a visualization of their plight. 
Through a ragged bank of clouds, blotched 
with purple and edged with an angry 
yellow, they saw the sun leap up above 
the rim of the tumbling, wind-swept sea, 
and behind them the coast of Llanuras, 
bare and houseless, with the mile-long 
stretch of water between them and the 
beach white with the curving crests of great 
rollers. Even above the uproar they could 
hear their sullen pounding on the shingle, 
like an antiphonal roll of far-off drums. 

It was nearly noon when they saw the 
foremast rock, and the crew, who had 
taken shelter in the top, scurrying down 
to try to gain the main-rigging. As they 
stood huddled together at the foot of the 
shrouds, watching their chance to make 
the run across the slanting deck, over which 
the seas broke almost continuously, Grove 
saw the girl watching them with scarcely 
comprehending eyes. He laid his hand 
lightly upon her arm. 


“Don’t look!’’ he cried. “Don’t!’’ 


Even as she turned her eyes away, the 
mast fell, with their own topmast falling 
with a splittering crash into the sea. A 
great wall of green water swept the deck 
clean, and when it passed, through a 
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ragged hole forward a white column was 
spouting like a geyser. 

Once, as the afternoon wore on, Ketchum 
lifted his hand to the wind. 

“The gale’s goin’ down,” he said. 

“Tf we only had a little brandy for her, 
and food!’? Grove lamented. “And to 
think there’s plenty below!” 

Both turned their eyes downward upon 
the cabin. 

“Tt don’t look so scarey,” said Ketchum, 
and slipped stiffly toward the shrouds, but 
Grove put out a detaining hand. 

“You stay here,” he said grimly. “It’s 
my place to go.” 

Ketchum grinned as he answered: 

“Say, we'll toss for the job.” He pulled 
a coin from his pocket, and, closing his 
hands over it, shook it. “You call,” he 
said. ; 

“Heads,” said Grove. 

Ketchum thrust out his palm, and both 
leaned forward. Ketchum chuckled. 

“Tails,” he announced, and turned to 
descend. 

“T’ll go with you to the deck,” said 
Grove. “I might be some help.” 

“You stay where you are,” replied 
Ketchum. “Where’d she be if we both 
failed to come back, heh? If I don’t git 
out, it’ll be because they ain’t anything 
worth savin’; so don’t, you bother. It’s 
all in the day’s work.” He glanced to- 
ward the girl, who had not opened her eyes 
or stirred; then waved his hand to Grove 


as he took the first step downward. “So , 


long!’’ he called softly. 

“Good luck to you!”’ replied Grove, and 
the second mate nodded and grinned. 

He went down stiffly, cramped as he 
was by the long watch in the rigging, and 
when he reached the sheer-pole, he took 
off his coat and shoes, and, standing up, 
looked seaward, awaiting a favorable 
moment. Only the spray flew across the 
quarter-deck; a shaft of sunlight lay upon 
the house; it was almost peaceful. Making 
a dash for the companionway, Ketchum 
disappeared below. 

To the man watching in the rigging time 
then stood still. The deck below, now 
white with foaming water, now dark and 
glistening, with a great drift of sand al- 
ready banked against the bulkhead; the 
ragged hole forward through which the 
sea momentarily spouted; the sea about 
them blue, flecked with, foam, and ridged 


with long lines of racing wave-crests—he 
saw it all, vivid, yet unreal, like some 
strange panorama. Then a great sea, 
falling aboard, buried the hull deep under 
green water, and Grove saw the leeward 
bulwarks sag, and, falling outward in a 
long line of snapping timber, whirl shore- 
ward like a straw. And somewhere on the 
outward surge of the retreating flood, with 
a pomp and circumstance more than royal, 
the soul of the second mate passed out. 

They seemed a benediction—the quiet 
stars that night. Out of that tumult of 
sound, in the slow disintegration of their 
man-reared superstructure—it seemed an 
altar holding aloft the sacred flame of life— 
the two watched the stars march across 
the heavens, while something of their 
serenity, remote and detached from that 
tumultuous scene, imparted itself to their 
souls. 

“You are very brave,’ 
wondering admiration. 

She shook her head slowly. 

“Think not so,” she answered. “It is 
that nothing matters any longer. I am 
so little, the sky and ocean are so mighty. 
I have the great bewilderment. I cannot 
even weep because the Sefor Ketchum is 
dead.” 

“He would be sorry to have you grieve,” 
he said, 

“He had the kind heart,” she said 
softly. “I have not known so many of 
such kind heart.” 

“He was brave and good,” he replied. 

She was quiet so long that he thought 
she slept, and moving softly, not to disturb 
her, he peered over the edge of the cross- 
trees. The sea was still breaking heavily 
upon the deck, but with less force, he told 
himself; and with growing hopefulness he 
glanced about the deck, and at the en- 
tangled spars under the lee, planning a raft. 
Then, even as he gazed, out of the dark- 
ness behind him, gathering force and 
height as it neared the shoaling water, 
swept the great wave that was to make 
a mock of his hopes. 

Over the bow it leaped, a wall of falling 
water, and as it flooded the shattered fore- 
body of the brig, he saw the deck rise like 
a curled-up shaving before the carpenter’s 
plane, and felt the mast swing unsteadily 
through a wide arc. With one stroke of 
his knife he cut the lashing about her 
waist. 


’ 


once he said, in 
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“Has it come?’’ she asked in a steady 
voice. 

“Ves,”’ he said. 

“Shall it be soon ?’’ 

“T cannot tell,” he replied. “We can 
only wait. Be ready when I give the word, 
and trust to me.” 

“T have the trust,” she answered. 

“TI wish it were worthier,” he told her. 

She made no answer, but presently, 
quite irrelevantly, she said: 

“There was something I shall say; it is 
best. When my father has died, they say 
to me: ‘There is nothing; your father’s 
property, it has vanish. What shall you 
now do?’ Madre de Dios! I know not. 
I have nobody who is of my family. It is 
then the Captain Hewlett, being to my 
father the great friend, has said: ‘I shall 
take you to my country, yes. You shall 
marry with me, and have no longer the 


worriments. I shall be father and family 
altogether.’ What is to do? There is 
nothing. I know not the world, being so 


young, without anybody. So I marry 
with him the morning you have seen me 
come to the ship, yes. But always was I 
frightened of him, and now I have the great 
sorrow that it shall be so. Therefore it is 
better to die.” 

“T thought it was like that,” he said. 
“T hated him for it.” 

The hours dragged on, but the mast 
still stood. Meanwhile Grove slept, open- 
ing his eyes at last upon a sky red with 
the coming of a windless day; and it was 
his spontaneous shout at the sight that 
awakened her to instant alertness and fear, 
to ask tremulously: 

“What is happen?” 

“We've won!” he cried exultingly— 
“we’ve won, and are saved!”’ 

He rigged a boatswain’s chair to the 
peak halyards, and, tying her in, lowered 
her to the deck; and it was not yet noon 
when they reached the beach, where a 
group of natives who had come down the 
river with fruit for Limén stood waist-deep 
in the water to pull them in through the surf. 

Leaving the girl at a small cabin by the 
river, in the care of a shy little native 
woman, Grove went with the natives along 
shore, collecting his dead. Back of the 
beach, in a shaded spot, they buried all 
that they found, Ketchum among them, 
and Grove stood up at the end of the 
row of graves to say a prayer, with the 
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little group of helpers stepping softly 
away. 

He stood for a moment, and then dropped 
to his knees, burying his face in his hands. 

“God!” he muttered, “I can’t pray for 
him or the boys. I’m not fit.” He laid 
his hand softly upon the mound that 
rested above Ketchum. “Good-by,” he 
whispered. “You were good and true, 
and never did a mean thing in your life. 
You make me ashamed.” 

He went back to the girl after that, 
going thoughtfully, for he had found more 
than his dead; and his face was grave and 
worn when he stopped by the hammock 
where she languidly swung in the shade. 

“Did you find him?’ she whispered. 

“Yes,” he answered; “and some of the 
men—not all, though we searched the 
beach for two miles. We have buried 
them. I did not come for you; you have 
had enough to bear.” 

She was weeping quietly, and he waited, 
for he was thinking for the first time in his 
life how the consequences of our acts run 
on eternally through our lives, and what 
he had to say was not easy. Finally he 
spoke. 

“There is something else,” he said 
slowly. “While we were at dinner the 
last day off Greytown, do you remember 
my going up on deck? It was thick— 
foggy, you know—and I thought I heard 
a hail—some one calling to us. I thought 
it might be Captain Hewlett, and listened; 
but I heard it no more. It seemed almost 
as if I imagined it, or heard a sea bird. It 
seemed more likely.” 

She looked at him wonderingly, not 
comprehending. 

“The wind had fallen, you remember,” 
he went on hurriedly, “and he might have 
come across the bar—he would have seen 
that bad weather was brewing. It was 
so thick he would be likely to miss the brig, 
and he would have hailed us. You know 
the boat you came off in—Coral Sam’s? 
She was a good boat, and Cap’n Hew- 
lett always used her to go back and forth. 
Well, she lies on the beach, a mile below, 
stove and bottom up.” 

She looked at him with a growing fear 
in her eyes. 

“You mean—”’ she began. 

He nodded. 

“T guess they missed us, going too far 
to the east, and when the storm broke, 
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Sam ran her down the coast, hoping to 
make one of the rivers by daylight. But 
no boat could have lived that night. She’s 
down there now, wrecked. I’d like to be 
lying out there with them all. I feel like 
a shirk and coward.” 

She crossed herself, and he, seeing her 
lips move, turned quickly away. 

“TI was going to take you back to Grey- 
town,” he said heavily; “but I guess there’s 
no need now. Cap’n Hewlett lived in 
Baymouth; I suppose you ought to go 
there; you’re his widow.” 

She made a quick gesture of dissent. 

“Tt is of a bad dream;”’ she exclaimed. 
“IT am only Annunciata Bourdet, and 
my father is dead. I have nowhere to 
go.” Then she turned her face to the 
hammock and began to weep hysterically. 
“TI have had the great wickedness, also. 
I shall be punish by God.” 

“Don’t!” he pleaded, “don’t! I can’t 
bear to see you like that. And I’m going 
to take you to my mother’s; after awhile 
she can advise you what to do. We'll go 
down to Limén and sail as soon as we 
can.” 

But she continued to weep, and in miser- 
able silence he waited. The thought came 
to him constantly that she was now a free 
woman, but, in very shame, he put it away, 
only to be overwhelmed by the greater 
thought that his contributory negligence, 
or worse, had possibly made her so. 

“T didn’t know it was the old man,” he 


said to himself over and over in justifica-, 


tion; and he found further balm for his 
conscience in this, that even if the captain 
had gained his vessel, old as he was, he 
would have stood small chance of being 
alive when all the ship’s company but two 
had perished. 

Two hours later they sat in a boat at the 
landing in Limén, waiting to be taken off to 
a little steam fruiter that was to sail that 
night for the north. He had spoken of 
his mother again. 

“Ts she like you?”’ the girl asked shyly. 

He laughed. 

“She'll like you,” he answered, ignoring 
her question. “She’ll never let you go 
away.” 

He grew impatient in time, as they 
waited for the captain of the fruiter. From 
a fonda near there came out to him the 
murmur of voices. Idly he stepped to 
the door and looked in. He was still 
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there when the captain of the fruiter, 
coming up behind him, tapped him on 
the shoulder. He jumped back guiltily, 
his face white. 

“All ready?” the captain asked briskly. 
“We'll get right aboard and off. My 
agent kept me longer’n I expected. You 
know how they are down here—slower’n 
molasses in January.” 

As they seated themselves in the stern- 
sheets and the bow of the boat swung off, 
the girl turned her eyes toward the dark 
hull of the steamer. A plume of black 
smoke rose lifelessly from her smokestack, 
blotting out half the starry sky; the roar 
of the exhaust-pipe was almost deafening. 
Then all at once it ceased, and in the 
sudden hush they heard a glass strike 
sharply against a table, and a _ voice, 
angry, discordant, raucous, roll out from 
the fonda. 

The girl turned, shivering. 

“Tt is dreadful—that!’’ she exclaimed. 

The captain laughed lightly. 

“Only some sailor ashore for a little 
outing,” he said soothingly. “They have 
few enough chances, poor devils!”’ 

But Grove, whose face had suddenly 
grown haggard and grim, said nothing, 
for he had gazed into the fonda and had 
learned that which was not good for him 
to know. It was Captain Hewlett, ugly 
with drink, sitting alone and impatiently 
awaiting the steamer that would take him 
back to Greytown. 

He was still there when, a little later, 
the steamer’s bow, turning slowly in a 
wide arc, steadied to her northern course 
and left the lights of Limén a mere blur 
of scintillating sparks close down at, the 
edge of the sea. The dark loom of the 
coast vanished; above, the four white 
stars of the Southern Cross gleamed faintly 
through the horizon haze. 

For a long while Grove and the girl 
leaned against the rail and in silence gazed 
back over their foaming wake. She was 
the first to speak. 

“All my life lies back there,” she said 
softly; “but these last days—it is the bad 
dream I shall desire not to remember.” 

“And you shall not,” he replied almost 
fiercely. “Nothing of it shall ever come 
back to you, if I can guard you from it. 
You have a right to that happiness. And 
perhaps I, too, may be happy—if I am 
true to myself.” 











By 


OGOBURN is not a patent 
preparation for taking vitriol 
marks off the face, nor is it a 
short way of saying “Go to 
blazes.” It is the name of a 
three-masted bark trading 
between New York and the West Indies. 
Quite as odd as the ship’s name is the name 
of the cook; and more remarkable than 
either was the visit he received last Decem- 
ber from the man with the cage of green 
parrots. This man must have arrived on 
the S. S. Esperanza, which got in from 
Havana early the same day. At any rate 
the man was a Cuban, and knew no Eng- 
lish. 

Stoveheter, the cook of the Gogoburn, 
was at work in the galley washing up 
dishes and putting the pots and pans in 
order, when he happened to look up and 
saw this man climbing aboard. 

“He had a dark, furrin’-lookin’ face,” 
said he, “ an’ it give me quite a start to see 
’im, so I puts down the pan I was scourin’, 
an’ goes out to see what he wants. Th’ 











first thing I noticed about ’im was that he 

had on a longish kind of opery cloak with a 

big hood to it, an’ then I see that he had a 
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cage of parrots in his hand. I thought he 
was one of them Eyetalians workin’ at th’ 
wharf next us. 

“* Hist!’ says he as soon as he claps eyes 
on me, puttin’ his finger to his lip, an’ lookin’ 
’roun’ over his shoulder like th’ villain does 
at th’ theayeter, ‘I am pursued.’ 

“*Be you indeed?’ says I; for I know 
Spanish pretty well, an’ that was th’ lingo 
he spoke. ‘Well, I don’t wonder none at it. 
You ought to be anyway: you look th’ part 
all right.’ Howsomever I takes him in, him 
an’ his cage of green parrots, an’ asks him if 
he was hungry. 

““No tengo hambre,’ says he: ‘tengo 
miedo.’ Meanin’ he was too scared to eat. 

“*Well,’ says I, ‘ what can I do for you?’ 

“*T have here,’ says he, ‘ th’ r’yal birds of 
paradise stolen long ago from th’ hangin’ 
gardings of Babylon.’ An’ he held up the 
cage for me to see. Inside was four little 
green parrots sech as I have seen hundreds 
of in th’ woods ’roun’ Santiago. They was 
settin’ on a couple of wooden benches half 
froze, an’ lookin’ solemn as owls. Of 
course I see then that he was loony, an’ I 
reck’n I oughter’ve gone for th’ police; but 
he didn’t look a mite dangerous, only 
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scared to death, so I waits to hear what 
more he has to say. First he takes a good 
look out of th’ winder to see if anyone was 
after him, an’ then he puts th’ cage on th’ 
floor, an’ sets down. 

“*T am th’ last of the Merryvingians,’ 
says he, glarin’ at me. 

“Too bad,’ says I soothin’ly, shakin’ my 
head. ‘I’m all broke up to hear it; but 
somebody’s got to be th’ last of ev’ry family, 
an’ you'll get over it in time. Was your 
people well-known on th’ island?’ I asks 
him. Merryvingia sounded some like a 
Spanish name: they most generally ends 
in ‘ia’ or ‘ez’ or ‘os’ like Garcia, or 
Velasquez, or Campos, or any of them 
titles you finds on th’ band of a fifty-cent 
cigar. 

‘Well-known!’ cries he, scornful-like, 
an’ lookin’ daggers at me. ‘ Well-known! I 
sh’d say they was. My ancesters was kings 
of Tarshish.’ 

“*Oh, ho,’ thinks I, ‘was they? I'll bet 
it’s a heap more likely they come from 
Ethiopia;’ for he was one of th’ blackest 
Cubians I ever lays eyes on. 

“*Vou’ve quite a pedigree,’ I observes 
pleasantly. ‘Looks to me like you'd 
oughter have kin-folks all ’roun’ th’ world. 
Anyone here ’n New York you know ?’ 

“He jumps up like a shot when I asks 
him that. ‘Anyone here in New York I 
know!’ he says. ‘Caramba! hay muchos, 
muchos. There’s my cousin, th’ Dook of 
York, an’ my uncle, th’ Gran’ Alarmer of 
Thibet, an’ my father-in-law, th’ Shah of 
Persia. At any moment I’m lookin’ for ’em 
to discover me, an’ make me give ’em back 
th’ birds of paradise.’ 

“* Well, this is too many for me,’ thinks I: 
‘I’m goin’ for help.’ ‘ You jest set there for a 
moment,’ I says to him: ‘I’ll be right back;’ 
an’ out I starts to look for a cop. But I 
hadn’t mor’n crossed th’ gang-plank when 
I runs inter Bill Gladox, who’s actin’ third 
mate aboard th’ Gogoburn, though he ain’t 
no real certifiket. 

“*Bill,’ says I, ‘ther’s a party aboard 
named Merryvingia, a kind of Cubian, I 
reck’n, an’ worse locoed th’n a bed-bug. 
He’s got some grass-colored paroqueets in a 
mouse-trap that he says is birds of paradise.’ 

“*Sufferin’ Moses!’ gasps Bill, ‘let’s 
have a squint at him.’ So back we goes, 
an’ I hadn’t mor’n opened th’ galley-door 
when Merryvingia catches sight of Bill, an’ 
lets loose a yelp of joy. 


“*Gracias d Dios!’ he cries. ‘Foun’ at 
last, th’ long-lost son ‘of' th’ Empress- 
dowager!’ An’ he makes a glad-rush for 
Bill, who promptly skips behind th’ table, 
an’ picks up a chair. 

“* Call him off,’ he yells, ‘or I'll bash his 
crazy head in.’ 

“*Why, Bill,’ says I sorrowfully, ‘this 
ain’t no way to treat an ol’ friend what’s glad 
tosee you. He says you’re th’ long-lost son 
of th’ Empress-dowager, an’ I reck’n you 
must be one of his relations.’ 

“* Relations be blowed!’ says Bill. ‘Mek 
him set down, an’ behave himself. Why 
ain’t he up in Bloomingdale I sh’d like to 
know ’stid of chasin’ aroun’ scarin’ honest 
seamen, an’ callin’ of ’em names?’ 

“*Sho,’ says I, ‘he don’t mean no harm 
by it. He’s quiet enough now: jest look at 
him.’ Merryvingia had ca’med down con- 
siderable when he found Bill warn’t ex- 
actly achin’ to throw himself into his arms, 
an’ stood there all kerflumuxed up gapin’ 
at ’im. 

“*No habla Espanol?’ says he at last, 
p’intin’ at Bill. 
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“ Foun’ at last, th’ long-lost son of th’ Empress-dowager !" 


“*Not a word he don’t,’ I says. ‘He’s a 
plain, ornery, unejucated, ignorunt sailor- 
man, for all he has a third-mate’s bunk, an’ 
calls himself an officer.’ It done me good 
to talk about Bill like that right afore his 
face without his knowin’ a word of what I 
was sayin’ even if it was only to a crazy 
Cubian. 

“Well, Bill cools down a lot when he sees 
what a little man it was as had frightened 
him; an’ then he begins to grin, watchin’ 
old Merryvingia blinkin’ across th’ table at 
him with his beady little eyes. 

“*You might ask if th’ ol’ lady’s dead,’ 
says he winkin’ at me, ‘an’ if she lef’ me 
any money.’ 

“*He tells me she’s ben undergroun’ for 
some time now,’ I says when I had sounded 
ol’ Merry on th’ subjec’, ‘but that she give 
you th’ great wastes of Teheran afore she 
died.’ 

“* Kind of her, I’m sure,’ says Bill sarcas- 
tic; ‘but no great waists for mine, not if I 
knows it.’ 


“*Well, you don’t have to take them 
wastes,’ says I,‘ unless you want ’em. What 
I’d like to know is how we’re goin’ to get 
rid of him. If th’ old man finds him here 
when he gets back, ther’ll be th’ devil to 
pay.’ 

“* An’ no mistake,’ adds Bill. 

“So then we all sets there,” went on 
Stoveheter, “starin’ at one another, me an’ 
Bill tryin’ to figger out what to do with 
Merryvingia, an’ that ol’ party ruminatin’ 
mos’ likely on his titled relatives, an’ their 
distress an’ fondness for birds of paradise. 

“*T sees nothin’ for it,’ says I to Bill 
after a lot of hard thinkin’, ‘but to go for a_ 
cop, an’ have this old bird put in th’ cage 
where he belongs. We cain’t have him set- 
tin’ ’roun’ here much longer; for when th’ 
old man comes back he’ll pitch him an’ his 
feathered pets clean overboard, an’ like as 
not me an’ you after ’em.’ 

“*He sure would,’ says Bill gloomily; 
‘but for all that it seems a kind of heartless 
thing to do. I hain’t never ben up to th’ 
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asylum, but I don’t guess it’s just th’ sort of 
place you’d want to go to for a real bang-up 
time. I minds as how I’ve read some- 
where it ain’t exactly a happy domicile for 
th’ afflicted.’ 

“*Rats,’ says I: ‘it’s a good enough place 
of its kind. Them newspaper stories you 
reads about galoots being starved and tor- 
tured and all that, is rot. Howsomever I 
don’t go s’ far as to say, mind you, that ol’ 
Merry would find it in all respec’s a happy 
home. I don’t reck’n he would, though 
he’d run up against enough Dooks, an’ 
Czars, an’ Gran’ Alarmers generally to 
satisfy him. -If you have a better plan, 
speak up,’ says I, ‘for time is passin’.’ 

“What's th’ matter with keepin’ him 
here?’ says Bill. ‘We can hide him down 
in th’ hold where th’ old man won’t see him 
until that Eyetalian slop-bucket alongside 
is due to sail, an’ then smuggle him aboard 
of her. He’ll be better off there anyhow 
than up-state behind th’ bars.’ 

““Tt’s a thunderin’ resky thing to do,’ 
says I soberly. ‘We’d lose our jobs like 
lightnin’ if th’ old man got onto it.’ 

““He won’t,’ says Bill, ‘not if we takes 
proper care, an’ works th’ thing right; an’ 
there ought to be somethin’ in it for us, too. 
Ask ol’ Merry what he’ll pay to be nicely 
stowed away for awhile where his baffled 
pursuers cain’t ketch him.’ I done so. 

“* No tengo dinero, ni un centavo,’ says 
Merryvingia, meanin’ he was dead broke. 
I explains this to Bill. 

“What be them birds of his wuth?’ he 
inquires. ‘I knows a man who would buy 
’em if they was genuine.’ 

“*Genuine birds of paradise!’ I cries, 
ashamed of Bill’s ignorance. ‘Why, you 
looney, ther’ ain’t no sech creatures. 
They’re extinct long ago, if ther’ ever was 
any, which I don’t believe.’ 

“*T don’t care what you calls ’em,’ says 
Bill. ‘They ain’t wood-peckers, or Eng- 
lish sparrers, be they? They’re wuth 
somethin’, enough anyhow to pay for our 
trouble in hidin’ him for a day or two, I 
guess.” 

“*You’re right there,’ I says. ‘ Parrots 
like them is worth a dollar apiece, mebbe 
two. He’ll make an awful row, though, at 
partin’ with ’em.’ 

“Let him,’ says Bill unfeelin’ly. ‘It’s 
either that or th’ bug-house for him, which- 
ever he pleases. Once we git him aboard 
that dago wash-tub, he can yell all he likes: 


it ain’t nothin’ to us what he does. 
outer harm’s way at any rate.’ 

“*Meanin’ as how Bloomin’dale won’t 
be put to no extry expense for his feed an’ 
lodgin’,’ I says; ‘but will he be any better 
off on th’ Caravelo with a lot of spaghetti- 
eatin’ furriners? Tell me that.’ 

“*He will, an’ he won’t,’ says Bill in 
response to my interjection. ‘He'll get 
more excitement outer life gen’rally, but 
he’ll have to work, if that’s what you mean. 
Ther’ may be things doin’ to int’rest him 
when th’ first-mate fin’s he’s aboard. I 
wouldn’t wonder a mite if a tryin’ time was 
in store for ’im at th’ start-off; but after th’ 
row’s over, an’ he’s got anyways recovered 
from th’ effec’s of it, I ain’t a mite of doubt 
but what he’ll enj’y himself first rate. 
Ther’ ain’t no dif’rence much as I can see 
between th’ lingo he speaks an’ th’ line of 
talk them Dagoes slings at you, so I guess 
he won’t have no great difficulty makin’ 
himself understood, an’ that will sure be a 
real comfort to him.’ 

“*Ves,’ says I, ‘it will, no doubt of it. 
He’ll enj’y it, an’ so will they, that is if 
they’re at all int’rested in geneol’gy, orni- 
thol’gy, an’ family-trees an’ sech-like, 
which I don’t reck’n they are.’ 

“* Never mind if they ain’t,’ says Bill, kind 
of puzzled, I c’d see, by all them big words 
I had fired at him. ‘They’ll like to hear 
tell about them birds he lost, an’ how he is 
descended down fr’m kings an’ emp’rors; 
an’ has Gran’ Dooks, an’ Czars, an’ Gran’ 


He’ll be 


Alarmers gin’rally right in his family. Why, 


it’ll be as good as circus for ’em. An’ when 
they gits to Italy,’ goes on Bill, growin’ 
quite enthousiastic as you might say over 
th’ idee, ‘he’ll have th’ time of his life 
ruminatin’ ’roun’ them old palaces of the 
Dogs.’ 

“*Dogs!’ I gasps. 
Dogs!’ 

““TDoggies, then, I s’pose you might call 
it,’ says he, ‘if you’re so blamed pertiklar, 
though it ain’t spelt that way. It’s spelt 
dogs only with an “e.’’’ 

“*Bill Gladox,’ says I, ‘for an unedju- 
cated man you are th’ most ignorunt I ever 
see. Do you mean to tell me you ain’t never 
heard of th’ Dodges of Venice that has ben 
mayors of th’ town for th’ last hundred 
years or more?’ 

“‘No, I ain’t,’ says he, ‘an’ no one else 
neither. Ther’ ain’t any sech folks there. 
Dodge ain’t an Eyetalian name nohow. It 


‘Palaces of the 
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b’longs in Connecticut. Not but what 
ther’s a few mebbe in New York an’ Rhode 
Island, but not in Italy, not by a derned 
sight.’ 

“T was jest startin’ in to tell him what I 
thinks of his schoolin’, when somebody 
screams, ‘Aw, quit yer kiddin’, quit yer 
kiddin’, quit yer kiddin’.’ I gives a jump, 
an’ so does Bill, an’ then we both of us 
bust out laffin’. Blamed if it warn’t one o’ 
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which we won’t be long a-doin’ of; an’ then 
—Caracoles !—you do th’ great disappearin’ 
act in th’ last chapter with red-fire burnin’ 
on th’ deck, an’ them bird-fanciers ye’re so 
sot ag’inst hull down in th’ offin’, with th’ 
wind outern their sails an’ every seam 
leakin’.’ 

“Hope you handed it to ’im strong,’ 
says Bill when I had finished, an’ Merry- 
vingia sot gapin’ at me, ‘an’ that you didn’t 





“ Tettin’ on as how me and Bill was angels in disguise” 


them birds of paradise, that had thawed 
out a mite, an’ was jest tryin’ his voice to 
find if it worked all right. / 

“*Thunderation!’ says Bill. ‘We'll have 
to gag th’ bunch of ’em if they’re goin’ to 
squawk like that.’ 

“*Not down in th’ hold they won’t,’ says 
I, ‘where it’s good an’ dark. They’ll be as 
quiet as mice.’ 

“ An’ then I proceeds to explain th’ game 
to Merryvingia, lettin’ on as how me an’ 
Bill was angels in disguise app’inted special 
to deliver ’im outern th’ hands of his ene- 
mies, an’ to say how providenshul it was for 
’im he had found us. 

“¢ All you have to do,’ I says to him, ‘is 
jest to lay low for a while till we contrives to 
stumble on a vehicle of escape for ye, 


say nothin’ about th’ sad partin’ in stor’ for 
im.’ 

“«Trus’ me for that,’ I says. ‘I never 
lets out a word. It'll be as complete a 
s’prise-party for ’im as ever was.’ 

“Well,” he went on, “it took a lot more 
palaverin’ afore I convinces his r’yal nibs 
of th’ wisdom of our plans; but he agrees 
finally, an’ me an’ Bill pilots him down in 
the hold, an’ stows him away amidst a lot 
of empty ile-barrels. In course we takes th’ 
parrots along too, an’ then I warns him 
most partiklar not to stir outern there on 
peril of his life. 

“* Me an’ my compafero are takin’ desprit 
chances on your account,’I says; ‘for th’ 
gendarmes is very likely on yer trail this 
minute, an’ if they finds as how we’re 
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aidin’ an’ abettin’ your escape thisa way, 
it'll be muy peligroso for us, comprende?’ 

“ Merryvingia lets on as how he does, an’ 
goes on to proclaim how grateful he is for 
what he calls our unswervin’ loyalty to th’ 
crown in time of danger. ‘For this act of 
devotion,’ says he, ‘I makes you twin rulers 
of Mesopotamia, an’ gives you each ten 
thousand ducats. Is it enough? ’ 

“*Quite a-plenty,’ says I solemnly, ‘an’ 
remember, yer r’yal highness, no monkey- 
shines, or wanderin’s up on deck. You 
secretes yerself right here till me or Bill gives 
th’ signal, an’ don’t you have nothin’ to say 
to nobody but us nohow no matter what 
happens.’ 

“So then we goes on deck ag’in,” con- 
tinued the cook, “an’ jest in time too; for 
we hadn’t mor’n stuck our heads above th’ 
hatch when we sees th’ old man comin’ 
down th’ dock, an’ a policeman with him. 

“*Glory be!’ says Bill, ‘it’s Merryvingia 
he’s after sure enough.’ 

“Well, what if he is?’ says I.. ‘We'll 
fool him good an’ plenty. You let me do th’ 
talkin’,’ I says, ‘an’ it’ll be all right.’ 

“*Mr. Gladox,’ says th’ capting to Bill 
when he an’ th’ officer had clumb aboard, 
‘this man tells me he’s after a crazy Cubian 
what was seen last meanderin’ about this 
wharf with a cage of parrots which he stole 
from parties off’n th’ Havana boat; an’ he 
thinks he’s on my ship now. Have you laid 
eyes on an individual answerin’ to any sech 
description ?’ 

“*T have,’ says I afore Bill had time to 
open his mouth. ‘He come nosin’ around 
here about two hours ago, an’ asks me could 
he engage his passage here to Italy.’ “You 
bet you cain’t,” says I to him. “This ain’t 
any immigrant ship,’”’ I says. “Go down to 
Bowlin’ Green, an’ apply there.”’ 

“*He ain’t ben seen to leave this here 
dock, sir,’ says th’ cop, speakin’ to th’ old 
man, ‘an’ if he ain’t aboard your craf’, he 
must have throwed himself off’n th’ pier, or 
else stole a boat, an’ rowed off in it.’ 

““Mebbe he’s aboard th’ dago tub 
t’other side of us,’ sugges’s Bill coolly. ‘I 
sh’d ast them if I was you. You didn’t tell 
me nothin’ about no sech party, Sam,’ says 
he to me. 

“*Furgut clean about it, I reck’n,’ says I 
cheerfully. ‘You see I was so busy gittin’ 
th’ cockroaches i 

“* Well,’ breaks in th’ old man, scowlin’ at 
th’ cop, ‘air ye satisfied now? Didn’t I tell 





ye ye wouldn’t find any rubbish o’ thet sort 
aboard my ship?’ An’ he walks off to his 
cabin without so much as sayin’ good-bye 
to th’ feller. 

“*Ther’ ain’t no time to waste,’ says I to 
Bill after th’ cop had gone. ‘We'll have to 
git old Merry outer’n here as soon as it gits 
dark, an’ dispose of him somehow if we has 
to throw him into th’ river.’ 

“*T’m for gittin’ a cab, an’ drivin’ with 
‘im to some lonely spot, an’ leavin’ of ’im 
there,’ says Bill. 

“*An’ a right smart thing that would be 
to do,’ says I, sarcastic. ‘Lettin’ alone th’ 
cost of gittin’ a cab, an’ drivin’ to th’ kind of 
place you mentions, which I reck’n would 
take us about a week to locate anywheres 
hereabouts, you don’t calc’late, do ye, that 
Merryvingia is goin’ to stan’ there like a 
wooden Injun an’ watch us drive off with 
them birds of hisn—for we’d have to fetch 
them along—an’ never open his head? 
Why, he’d make night hidjus with his cries.’ 

“*We c’d gag ’im,’ says Bill, obstinate. 

“* An’ sew him up in a bag, too, I s’pose, 
an’ tell th’ cabby we was jest doin’ of it for a 
lark, so’s he wouldn’t think nothin’ was 
wrong,’ I goes on scornful. ‘No, I got a 
better idee than that.’ 

“* Well, what is it?’ says he. 

“*Tt’s this,’ says I. ‘We goes an’ has a 
talk with that frien’ of yours what has sech 
a hankerin’ after birds of paradise, an’ 
brings him back here along about four bells 
when th’ old man is smokin’ his pipe in th’ 
cabin, an’ th’ crew is all asleep. Then I 
goes down an’ fetches up Merryvingia an’ 
his pets while you converses amiable with 
your frien’ in th’ galley. Merry an’ I slips 
ashore without your seein’ us, an’ as soon as 
ever I gits him off’n th’ dock I gives him th’ 
slip in th’ dark an’ comes scuddin’ back 
under full sail carryin’ them parrots with 
me. Afore Merryvingia has got over his 
s’prise at partin’ with me an’ th’ birds so 
onexpected-like, an’ has located th’ Gogo- 
burn ag’in, which I don’t reck’n he will 
make out to do nohow, me an’ you has sold 
them feathered prizes an’ is asleep in our 
bunks blissfully onconscious of th’ existence 
of any sech party, an’ most indignant at 
bein’ roused up fr’m our slumbers, if we be, 
by his comin’ aboard ag’in.’ 

“*Soun’s all right,’ says Bill, ‘if you con- 
trives to lose th’ old party, an’ git back to th’ 
ship afore mornin’. I cain’t set there talkin’ 
to th’ bird-man all night without his gittin’ 
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to wonder why you don’t come up with th’ 
parrots.’ 

“Tn course you cain’t,’ I says. ‘Who’s 
askin’ you to? I ain’t gone over twenty 
minutes, an’ wher. I comes in I explains my 
bein’ late an’ outer wind by tellin’ him two 
of th’ birds got outer th’ cage, an’ I hada 
devil of a time capturin’ ’em.’ 

“Well, if you ain’t got a head for busi- 
ness!’ says Bill admirin’ly. 

“*T warn’t born yisterday,’ I says. ‘I 
ain’t so all-fired smart as some folks be, 
but now an’ then I has an idee come to me 
that ain’t ben in col’ storage for centuries.’ 

“ An’ so,” Stoveheter went on, “ we has it 
all fixed up, an’ long about seven bells after 
I finishes with th’ dishes an’ sneaks down a 
bite of grub to Merryvingia, me an’ Bill 
starts off to find th’ bird-man. It takes us 
considerable longer to come up with him 
th’n we allows it would, seein’ as he is one of 
them migratory sorts as don’t lay-to th’ first 
chancst they gits an’ ride out th’ gale right 
there, but goes flittin’ ’roun’ fr’m one 
anch’rage to another. 

“Howsomever we overhauls this fowl- 
sharp, Skillin’s was his name, after a long 
stern-chase, perusin’ of a ham-sanwidge an’ 
a glass of beer, an’ acquaints him with th’ 
bargain in birds of paradise. He don’t 
seem over-enthousiastic none regardin’ it 
at first, but me an’ Bill waxin’ quite elo- 
quent on th’ subjec’, he consents at last to 
go an’ have a look at ’em. Out we troops 
accordin’ly, me leadin’ th’ way, an’ Bill an’ 
this feller Skillin’s follerin’ arm-in-arm 
a-singin’. 

“When we gits to th’ ship I see a light 
burnin’ in th’ capting’s cabin, but as he 
often sets up till all hours of th’ night readin’ 
an’ playin’ solitaire, I thinks nothin’ of it 
further’n to ask them two happy songsters 
to take a reef in some of their top notes. 
Th’ which they done most obligin’, an’ we 
goes into th’ galley where I leaves him an’ 
Bill swearin’ they was th’ best of friends an’ 
nothin’ sh’d ever part ’em, an’ goes down to 
git Merryvingia an’ th’ birds of paradise 
accordin’ to th’ program. 

“An’ then I gits a jolt. They warn’t 
there: not s’ much as a feather left. I sets 
down on an ile-barrel an’ tries to figger out 
where they have went to, an’ all of a suddint 
I remembers th’ light in th’ old man’s 
quarters. ‘By th’ great jumpin’ Jehosha- 
phat,’ thinks I, ‘if they ain’t there!’ 

“ An’ I warn’t wrong neither,” he went 
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on, “for when I had tore up on deck, an’ 
peeked in through th’ cabin-winder, th’ 
first thing my eye lights on is one of them 
gol-derned parrots settin’ perched on a piece 
of coral over th’ door, an’ that crazy Cubian 
talkin’ away for dear life with his arms 
wavin’ like mad. Thank th’ Lord th’ old 
man don’t know no Spanish, an’ ain’t no 
idee what Merryvingia’s drivin’ at; but I 
can see he ain’t impressed what you’d call 
fav’rable with that old party’s harangue; 
an’ when his lungs gives out finally, the 
capting gits a chancst to throw in a few 
words calc’lated to make old Merry’s hair 
stan’ right on end if he had knowed what 
they was. But bein’ as English is alt Greek 
to him, he misses one of th’ ch’icest flows of 
langwidge I ever hears. 

“Fr’m what th’ old man says it’s easy to 
see that -he ain’t at all acquainted with 
Merryvingia’s geneal’gy, an’ that he mis- 
takes it for somethin’ teetotally diff’rent 
fr’m what it was. He-ain’t a suspicion ap- 
parently that he is talkin’ to one of th’ 
blood-r’yal of Tarshish an’ connected by 
marriage or otherwise with th’ Gran’ 
Alarmer of Thibet. No, th’ winder bein’ 
a mite open, I hears quite plain what he 
says, an’ ther’ ain’t no ref’rence in it to no 
sort of aristocracy that I can see, not of th’ 
human kind anyways. An’ right in th’ 
midst of his discourse, jest as he was 
swingin’ himself off’n th’ last limb, as you 
might say, of Merryvingia’s family-tree, 
that blasted parrot wakes up an’ yells, ‘ Aw, 
quit yer kiddin’, quit yer kiddin’, quit yer 
kiddin’!’ 

“Things warn’t a great while happenin’ 
after that,” continued Stoveheter thought- 
fully. “In fact they occurs with a rapidity 
that most takes my breath away. Some- 
thin’ I allows to be a human body kinder 
shuts off my view inside for a minute, an’ 
then th’ cabin-door opens, an’ that on- 
happy furriner shoots out with an alacrity 
that don’t appear altogether human, an’ 
skips toward th’ gang-plank with th’ old 
man hot-foot after him. 

“Merryvingia gits there first, howsom- 
ever, an’ boun’s ashore, an’ while th’ cap- 
ting is tryin’ to yank loose a b’layin’-pin to 
chuck after him, th’ galley-door opens, an’ 
out comes Bill an’ th’ bird-man to see what 
th’ row’s about. 

“*Ther’ll be somethin’ doin’ now all 
right,’ says I to myself. They didn’t see 
who it was at first, an’ mistakin’ th’ old man 
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for me, Skillin’s sings out: ‘Have you got 
em?’ 

“*Got what?’ yells th’ capting. ‘Got the 
D. T.s do ye mean, ye impudent cod’s-head, 
ye long-legged land-lubber, ye hatchet- 
faced bank-clerk ? What in hell air ye doin’ 
aboard my ship anyway, I sh’d like to 
know?’ An’ he goes on a-callin’ of him 
names till he gits out of breath. 
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“*N-n-nothin’,’ says Bill in a kind of 
whisper. ‘He’s only a frien’ of mine come 
aboard to—to—to——’ 

““To buy some birds,’ says Skillin’s. 
Bill gives a groan. 

“*To buy some birds!’ says th’ capting, 
‘buy birds?’ 

“* Yep, parrots they was,’ goes on Skillin’s 
calmly. ‘Green ones L.bilieve you said 


_ 


“I makes you twin rulers of Mesopotamia” 


“*Don’t stop,’ says Skillin’s admirin’ly 
when he was through. ‘I likes to hear you: 
it does me good. It’s ben years now sence I 
heerd anythin’ s’ fine as that. When I was 
cabin-boy on th’ Mary Powell ‘ 

“¢ Bill Gladox,’ breaks in th’ old man in 
a voice that made me glad I warn’t in Bill’s 
shoes, ‘what is this party doin’ aboard my 
ship at this hour of th’ night?’ 





they was, Mr. Gladox? Ver’ fond of par- 
rots, always was fond of ’em, pass’nately 
fond of ’em, most int’restin’ fowls—sh’d say 
birds—I knows.’ 

“T was expectin’ th’ old man to throw a 
fit when he hears that,” concluded th’ cook; 
“for in course he sees then how it was 
Merryvingia happens to be aboard. But he 
don’t do nothin’ of th’ kind. Instid he gives 








“ Shoots out with an alacrity that don't appear altogether human” 


a sort of grunt, an’ grabbin’ Skillin’s by th’ 
arm, walks off to th’ cabin with ’im, leavin’ 
Bill leanin’ up ag’inst th’ deck-house too 
all-fired flabber-gasted to move. Bein’ as I 
ain’t quite sure what’s goin’ to happen to th’ 
bird-man, I follows along after ’em, an’ 
peeks in ag’in through th’ winder, kinder 
expectin’ mebbe th’ capting is goin’ to lick 
th’ stuffin’ outern ’im where it can be done 
quiet without raisin’ th’ perlice. 
“But I’m away off’n my reck’nin’. He 
don’t do nothin’ of th’ sort. Instid he gives 
“Skillin’s a chair, an’ a seegar, an’ then—an’ 
sells him them birds of paradise, yessir-ee, 
sells ’im th’ whole four of ’em for a five- 





dollar bill! I see Skillin’s give it to him. 
An’ then he helps him off’n th’ ship with 
’em as perlite as can be, an’ tells him he 
hopes he won’t fall down a-carryin’ of ’em 
home. You oughter’ve seed Bill’s face! I 
guess it warn’t a bit more s’prised-lookin’ 
th’n mine be, howsomever. 

“Th’ next mornin’ when I brings th’ old 
man his breakfast, he says to me: ‘ You 
ain’t seed nothin’ of any parrots on board, 
have ye, Sam?’ 

“No, sir,’ says I, ‘I ain’t.’ 

“Well, if you was to,’ says he very sol- 
emn-like, ‘I hopes you’ll wring their necks. 
It’s a bird as I cain’t abide th’ sight of.’ ” 
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The Strength of Hera Boyd 


By Harriet Gaylord 


AUTHOR OF “THE CAREER OF JEAN RANDOLPH ”’ 
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SIHEN the stork came to the 


| WPS} little white parsonage on the 
D mY Vermont hills to bring Abbie 
\ Ye Boyd her first daughter, she 
a Any, 3)) stretched out her arms from 
WOCYSE the quaint four-poster in the 
gaudily flower-papered, green window- 
curtained bedroom, sighed happily as she 
clasped his donation, and murmured: 

“A girl at last, thank God!” 

Later, when the Reverend Joseph Boyd 
was allowed to enter the room and pay his 
respects to their new pink-fleshed, solemn- 
eyed guest, his wife looked up with a 
physically weak but mentally courageous 
smile and announced: 

“Joseph, I am going to call my daughter 
Juno.” 

Even the limited experiences of a country 
parson suffice to teach him that a man needs 
infinite wisdom and caution in dealing with 
the vagaries of womankind, and Joseph 
Boyd at that moment gave no verbal ex- 
pression to the shock his non-pagan, 
evangelical instincts received, or to the 
feeling that the expression “my daughter’ 
was hardly generous. The next day and 
the next and the next would be time enough 
for argument. In point of fact they were 
not. It was only on the eighth day that his 
brute nature, or better judgment, according 





to one’s point of view, succumbed to a 
woman’s tears, and a satisfactory com- 
promise was effected. 

“T don’t see why my daughter must be 
called Esther, after your grandmother,” 
sobbed Abbie. “I kept still and let you 
name the boys Samuel and David, and I 
should think that would be enough Jews 
for one Christian family. I don’t care if 
Juno was a heathen, she was so beautiful 
and strong. Don’t you remember that 
address you gave before the Ladies’ Circle 
last winter on Hamlet? You said that 
almost all tragedies in life could be traced 
to weak women. It made a deep impres- 
sion on me, and all these months I have 
willed that if I had a daughter she should 
be different, a righter of wrongs, an inspira- 
tion to high living.” 

The Reverend Joseph Boyd strode up 
and down the room, for a time vouchsafing 
no reply to a woman’s unreason. Finally 
he suggested mildly: 

“Wouldn’t you like Hera better than 
Juno? It’s your friend’s Greek name, 
you know. Your daughter could be under 
the protection of your tutelary goddess just 
the same.” 

His wife reflected. 

“Tt is more unusual,” she admitted at 
last. “Hera! I do like the name. Very 
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well, dear. I will yield entirely to your 
wishes, and allow you to name my daugh- 
ter.” 

Hera Boyd entered upon her heritage 
with only the ordinary number of puzzled 
new-comer questions, and projected herself 
upon the expectant atmosphere created 
about her by her determined mother, with 
a self-assertion and authority delightfully 
reassuring to that fond heart. The result 
was a strong, handsome, Juno-like animal, 
and an unthinking prig. Not until she 
was sixteen did she vaguely awake to the 
injustice of having an unusual personality 
foisted upon her by the allied powers of 
creationalism, heredity, environment, and 
mother-compulsion. The awakening came 
with a shock on the evening of her first 
young lady party at the end of her second 
year in the high school. 

When the children returned, Abbie Boyd 
reached up to kiss her tall daughter affec- 
tionately, and asked: 

“Did you have a good time, dear ?’’ 

“Lovely, thank you, mother,” answered 
Hera without enthusiasm. 

“ Aw, come off!’? broke in her brother 
Samuel rudely. “You sat in a corner 
more’n half the evening. Must ’ave had 
a lovely time!”’ 

“Who’d want to talk to such stupids?”’ 
retorted the girl hotly. “I know more’n 
all of ’em put together. No fun in playing 
games with such empty skulls!” 

“Sour grapes!”’ taunted the boy. It was 
the first time he had broken loose from 
petticoat tyranny, but he was sore from 
unfavorable comments he had overheard 
about his sister that evening, and fierce to 
speak his mind. “Much you like being a 
wallflower! None of the fellows like you, 
and you know it fast enough, too. You 
think you are the biggest toad in the puddle 
and lord it over everyone till 

“Samuel,” interrupted his mother firmly, 
“that will do! Don’t let me ever hear you 
speak in that way to Hera again. She 
doesn’t need or wish all sorts of silly ex- 
citement and flattery like other girls. Hera 
is strong.” 

The girl stooped to kiss her mother once 
more. 

“I’m tired,” she said. “I guess I’ll go 
upstairs. Good night.” 

She did not undress, but throwing open 
the window, sat looking out over the moon- 
lit, tree-shadowed garden to the hills be- 
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yond. The odor of mignonette rose to her 
vigil, damp and sweet. After a few mo- 
ments she reached down and pulled in 
some clusters of honeysuckle which climbed 
nearly to the window ledge, crushing them 
against her face. 

“They’re nicer than the sunflowers and 
dahlias and hollyhocks and gladiolus,” she 
whispered, “and people like them better 
because they don’t stand up straight and 
stiff and strong. They just look modest 
and clinging and sweet and cuddly. I 
love them better myself.” 

For a long time she sat absolutely motion- 
less, miserable. Suddenly she burst into 
convulsive sobs which she tried to smother 
in her tiny lace-edged handkerchief, hastily 
snatched from her muslin bodice. 

“OQ God!” she cried, “I am lonely, so 
lonely! It’s awfully lonely for a girl to be 
so strong!”’ 

From that moment there was a subtle 
difference in Hera which baffled and 
worried her mother. From being free, 
outspoken, dictatorial, she became reserved 
in manner and speech, self-conscious, 
appealing. It was as if she had found 
herself, only to lose herself again. All in 
vain! Her strength was inherent in her 
being; an inexorable Nemesis from whom 
there was no escape. 

A sacrifice was made, and the girl was 
sent to a college where a certain amount of 
manual work would help to pay her expenses. 
The boys, who cared little for books, were 
already located, Samuel in a village store, 
David in the publishing house of his father’s 
college chum in Boston. Hera made an 
honest freshman effort to enter her college 
life on metaphorical knees, but was soon 
forced to stand erect and accept the con- 
sequences of her predestination. Her 
changed attitude of mind and desire, how- 
ever, had taught her to use her strength 
more gracefully; among women, at least, 
she was able to charm and not repel. She 
was sought out, consulted, made the 
recipient of the bouquets and adoration 
of the weak; elected class president; 
forced by the teachers’ meek subservience 
to the law of her destiny to lead her class 
in scholarship; and by her own good 
nature, vanity, and discouraged resigna- 
tion to that same imperious law, to stifle 
her qualms of conscience and hand over 
her mathematics papers to inefficient souls; 
help them write their theses; give advice 
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in love affairs; in short, do everything 
which befitted that state whereunto, through 
no fault of her own, she had been called, 
and miss that delightful dreamland, border- 
land, where her gentle, clinging, tender 
mates were dwelling upon whose lives a 
Man had dawned. She winced at their 
willingness to share their masculine visitors 
with her; at the inevitable choice of herself 
when a gooseberry was needed. These 
silly, fluttering little butterflies knew the 
potency of theircharm! One or two callow 
brothers did annoy Hera with attentions. 

“Hm! they were probably women last 
time!’’ she asserted drearily. “Otherwise 
I wouldn’t attract them. No real man will 
ever love me—I am too strong. My soul 
must have come from some dead great man, 
condemned for his sins to dwell unwilling- 
ly in a woman’s body.” 

She was sitting on a stone wall off in the 
fields, where she had gone for a solitary 
tramp. In bitterness of soul she reviewed 
her past life, faced her future. The hot 
tears welled to the surface. 

“Tt’s not a fair game!” she cried angrily. 
“TI didn’t ask to be born or to be made 
after this pattern. I don’t want to be an 
old maid. I loathe old maids. They are 
monstrosities, blots on the universe, creation 
gone awry. Bad luck to me, I usurp 
the masculine prerogative! Nothing but a 
puppy-dog man will ever deliver me from 
spinsterhood, and that because he wants 
a master!’”’ she declared with gloomy con- 
viction. 

But four years later she looked back at 
this prophecy and laughed joyously. Love, 
love, and a strong man had found her, 
thank God! He was young, just out of the 
theological seminary, the new minister in 
the factory town where she was teaching in 
the high school; but he was big and hand- 
some, dangerously handsome, and _ his 
magnetism as a preacher had already been 
acclaimed. In two weeks they were en- 
gaged; in June she resigned from the ranks 
of schoolmarms; and in August abhorred 
spinsterhood became a bugbear of the 
past. 

The night before the momentous event, 
she sat again by her window. Horace 
had gone at eleven; it was now after 
twelve. Again the odor of flowers rose 
to her nostrils, faint and sweet. Again 
the silence and brooding immensity of the 
night. Overcome by her emotions she 
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slipped to her knees, and resting her head 
on the window sill, sobbed for joy; sobbed 
away all the accumulated burden of her 
twenty-six years of burden-bearing. 

“Oh, I was so tired, so tired of it all before 
Horace came! Thank you, dear God, for 
letting me be just a woman at last. Horace 
is so strong, and I am so weak, with the 
wonder and delight and peace of resting 
my heart on his strength. Forgive me my 
rebellious past, dear God, and thank you 
for sending me Horace.” 

For a time Hera was submissively, 
clingingly, exclusively, her husband’s wife; 
but little by little she slipped into the work 
of the parish; at first consulting with him, 
after a time giving her advice, and eventually 
becoming the support of all the feminine 
clingers and their parish organizations. 
Amused resignation formed an’ alliance 
with her desire to help her husband. They 
had been married two years before the 
tempter really assailed her, and her critical 
spirit came to the fore in cold, interior 
judgment of Horace. Her heart bowed 
before him still, but her intellect soared 
free from forced and unnatural thraldom. 
The glamour of her love and his impassioned, 
magnetic delivery no longer blinded her to 
the fact that his sermons were a bald 
rehash of commonplace truisms, devoid 
of intellectual or spiritual stimulus. 

At first she flayed her soul with scorn, 
and smothered her critical spirit in the dust 
and ashes of self-abasement, but she was 
naturally too direct and capable not to 
try to subordinate the situation before it 
became more intolerable. In _ bitterness 
she was forced to acknowledge that the 
great redeeming, transforming love of her 
life had become the love of the strong for 
the weak, and the curse of her predestina- 
tion followed her still. 

It was only a step farther to the inevitable 
decision. To stoop, to lift, to help, was 
the work of the strong, and love must find 
a way. She must protect him from him- 
self, make him accept the aid of her in- 
tellect. He must stand worthily as the 
teacher of his flock, win the admiration 
which was his due as a man, and escape 
from those harrowing platitudes which 
could not fail to make even his simple 
congregation wish he had pronounced the 
benediction immediately after he had read 
the words of the text. 

On Friday morning she tapped at his 
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closed study door, breaking an inviolate 
custom of their married life. She heard 
some commotion within, books and papers 
pushed aside, drawers closed; then Horace 
opened the door. 

“Oh, it is you!’’ he exclaimed. 

“Why yes, dear. Who else could it 
possibly be?” 

He smiled in a preoccupied, confused 
way. 

“You never came before when I was 
grinding a sermon out of my rusty mill, 
that is all.” 

“Honey, it never occurred to me before 
that I might help you. When it did, I 
had to come. Can’t I write to your dic- 
tation or help you straighten out the 
thoughts? I -never told you, but my 
college theses were the envy of my class- 
mates.” 

He looked at her in surprised relief. 

“T believe you could help!”’ he exclaimed. 
“T never thought of it either. Some way 
one doesn’t connect a woman with sermons. 
You are a godsend. I have such a head- 
ache to-day that I was in desperate straits.” 

“Poor boy!’? she said. “Kiss me! 
There, now we will go to work. It is what 
wives were invented for—to help their 
husbands. What shall I do?” 

He sat down at his desk and drew from 
a drawer some notes he had thrust into 
hiding. He kept them covered with his 
hand as he said: 

“Just take a pad and pencil and sit 
around there in front. I’ve got the skeleton 
here. I'll read it to you first, and then you 
help me straighten out my muddled 
thoughts. To-morrow I'll revise your 
rough copy, and Sunday it will be our joint 
sermon, and a woman shall be heard in 
the church in spite of Saint Payl.” 

There was keen relief in her heart at his 
boyish acceptance of her aid. When she 
had heard the outline, she said: 

“Why, that is excellent, dearest. It will 
expand into the best sermon you have had 
in many a long day. I have often noticed 
what a clear head you have for out- 
lines.” 

She wondered vaguely at the uncom- 
fortable expression which flitted over his 
face as he moved uneasily in his chair 
and said: 

“T muddle the thoughts up afterward, 
though, don’t I? I know it.” 

“Qh,” she answered, “but your delivery 
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is so wonderful. I often think what a 
great actor you might have made.” 

“A good actor spoiled for a bad parson, 
eh?’”’? His manner was still uneasy. “ What 
would you say under that first heading? 
I will read what Jeremy Taylor said. I 
was just going to work his thought over 
when you came.” 

He pulled a book from the pile before 
him, opened it where an envelope had been 
thrust between the pages, and read a 
passage aloud. 

“That’s good,” she commented, “very 
good, and yet there is another way in which 
you might develop that topic.” 

In the end her way was adopted.” So 
it was all through the forenoon. When it 
was time to get dinner, she rose reluctantly, 
then came impulsively around the desk, 
and kneeling at his side, laid her cheek 
against his, not noticing that he slipped his 
notes hurriedly under the blotter. 

“You old darling,” she said, “it is sweet 
of you to let me help you. You just take 
your good-for-nothing wife and make her 
your instrument to do good, and she basks 
in your glory. Kiss me again!” 

Laughing joyously, and almost believing 
her little fiction, she ran down stairs to 
minister to the creature comforts of her 
lord and master. 

Sunday after Sunday for three years she 
sat and listened to the sermons she had 
written with the fierce joy of a mother. 
She had given birth to those thoughts; 
they were her children. If an occasional 
moral scruple assailed her because Horace 
unquestioningly delivered her work as his 
own, she would declare defiantly: 

“T am Horace’s chattel, body and brain. 
Husband and wife are one flesh, one soul. 
May not a man do what he will with his 
own ?”” 

At last one Friday morning he handed 
her his notes, saying: 

“Dearest, do you think you could do 
without me altogether to-day? Baxter 
has just stopped at the gate to tell me his 
mother is worse, and I ought to drive up 
on the mountain to see her. You know 
so perfectly how to say what I feel, but 
am not clever enough to formulate.” 

“Hush!”? she answered, her finger on 
her lips. “Why of course I will write 
the sermon alone and try to make it the 
best ever.” In her heart, however, was a 
dull, troubled regret that the moment 
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had arrived when Horace was willing to 
throw overboard that cherished pretense 
of mutual effort. 

Left alone, she examined his notes. 

“What shall it profit a man, if he shall 
gain the whole world, and lose his own 
soul?’ St. Mark viii., 36. 

I. How do men sell their souls ? 

Discuss the seven deadly sins. 
Emphasize forms of pride; selfish- 
ness, ambition, theft, deceit. 

II. For what profit do men sell their 

souls ? 

Wealth; ephemeral pleasures; 
reputation. ‘This last stolen under 
false pretenses and at the sacrifice 
of character here, salvaiion here- 
after. : 

III. Contrast the flimsy rewards and 
galling thraldom of the devil’s 
chains with the freedom of 
righteousness. 

IV. Contrast the awful awakening of 
the sinful soul, stripped of all 
pretenses at the final judgment, 
with the bliss of the faithful serv- 
ant who hears the Master’s 
‘Well done!’ 

V. No man sinneth unto himself! 

‘For the evil that men do, two by two, 

They must answer, one by one.’ ”’ 

Trite, commonplace, uninspired though 
the outline was, from it there flashed an 
accusation to Hera’s soul. 

“Q my God!” she gasped. “O my 
God!” 

At first the stab of her awakening dulled 
all power of thought. Only her heart 
pounded: 

“Guilty! Guilty!’ 

Then through the stupor stole the light 
of a hope: 

“Did Horace do this to bring me back 
to God? If he did, I shall kneel at his 
feet forever.” 

But as her brain cleared, the hope died 
still-born. 

No, his dullness had stabbed her un- 
awares. She had blunted his morality 
with hers, as she was paralyzing his in- 
tellect and substituting her own. For 
what ? 

“O my God!” she cried again. “O my 
God!”’ 

For the good opinion of these poor, 
honest, uncultured souls who believed in 
him; to whom he spoke God’s truth; 
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before whom she was forcing him to live 
the devil’s lie. She wanted him to seem 
strong that she might pretend to lean upon 
him, and so save her pride. 

“O my God! I am a vampire. I can 
sell his soul, but he must pay the cost. In 
the judgment it will be ‘one by one.’”’ 

When Horace returned at noon, she 
lifted to his face her own, haggard with 
thought. 

“Sit down, dear,” she said quietly; 
“sit down. Horace, a dreadful awakening 
has come to me through the text you chose. 
For three years I have practically written 
your sermons, and you have delivered them 
as your own. [ haven’t helped you, I 
have done your work. It is wholly my 
fault. I stifled my conscience and gratified 
my pride. We have been selling our souls, 
Horace; but, thank God, it isn’t too late! 
I shall never do your work again.” 

When he spoke it was as quietly as she, 
but his big, boyish face was white and 
strained with the crucial moment. 

“Suppose I tell you I cannot release you ?” 
he asked. “Would you then leave me in 
the lurch after making me dependent upon 
you?”’ 

She winced. 

“T must, Horace. But you will release 
me and be glad to be honest once more in 
God’s sight.” 

He reflected. 

“Tt will mean peddling tin instead of 
preaching,” he said bitterly. “If you can 
stand that, I suppose I can.” 

“But you got on without me at first, 
Horace.” 

“Yes, but how?’ 

It was not a moment for equivocation, 
and she made no answer. He pauSed, 
then went on: 

“You are infinitely more clever than 
j——?? 

“Don’t! don’t!’ she cried sharply. 
“For God’s sake, don’t! That is the last 
thing a man should ever admit toa woman, 
because her vanity will make her believe 
it, and that is so intolerable.” 

He looked at her strangely, reprovingly. 

“You know it is true and has been true 
always, Hera. No pretending will alter 
that fact. I loved you first because you 
were so strong.” 

“ Oh!’’ she moaned, hiding her face in her 
hands. “Oh!” 

When she looked at him again, all pre- 
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tense of strength was gone from his mouth. 
The muscles twitched. Only weakness 
remained. 

“Don’t leave me in the lurch like this!”’ 
he said. “Don’t, Hera!” 

“Oh!” she cried, “don’t plead with me. 
Be strong!’’ 

“But what shall I do? I have got to 
have a sermon Sunday.” 

“Oh, dearest, write one yourself. Take 
that text. Preach fiery words to you and 
me which will burn away our sin!”’ 

“But help me! I have forgotten how.” 

“Oh, I can’t, I can’t!” She was wring- 
ing her hands. ‘“Won’t you please see that 
I can’t? It breaks my heart to refuse, 
but we must be honest once more before 
God and man. Please, please tell me you 
see it as I do!” 

He stared at her moodily, refusing to 
speak. After a little she went out and 
closed the door. When she called him to 
dinner, he made no response. She forced 
herself to eat, sick at heart. All the after- 
noon he sat in his study. After supper he 
pleaded with her once more: 

“T can’t write, I can’t; and it means 
ruin!’’ he declared. 

“What shall a man give in exchange 
for his soul?’’’ she quoted miserably, and 
he turned and left the room. A moment 
later she heard the outside door slam. 

All day Saturday he remained in his 
study. At eight o’clock he came down 
stairs, a hunted, desperate look on his face. 

“Horace!”’ she protested, coming into 
the hall as he seized his hat. “Horace!”’ 

He shook her off impatiently, and went 
out into the night. 

It was two in the morning when he re- 
turned, and her awful dread was put to 
flight. He was coolly, almost diabolically 
himself—debonair, gay. : 

“Oh, did you sit up? That was foolish. 
Is there a cold bite left?” 

“There’s chicken in the pantry. Let 
me get it for you.” 

“Oh, go to bed!’? His mood changed 
suddenly. “There has been enough fuss 
to last a year. I want to be left alone.” 

“Good night, Horace,” she said meekly. 
When he came upstairs later she heard him 
go to bed in the study, and lay herself with 
open eyes until the morning. 

At breakfast he was cool, indifferent, 
aloof; she tender, worried, frightened. 
He suggested strength; she fluttering 
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weakness. What was he going to do? 
She dared not conjecture. When he stood 
up in the church to read his sermon, her 
heart almost choked out her power to 
breathe. 

“*Wives, submit yourselves unto your 
own husbands.’ ”’ 

The words poured forth, clear, incisive, 
brilliant. She was swept on in spite of 
herself, not by the magic of his voice, but 
by the irresistible logic of his thought. He 
dwelt on earthly marriage and its duties; 
then on the symbolic marriage of the Church 
to Christ. But when it was over, the pain 
of it all! A weaker woman might have 
been deceived, but Hera knew no” such 
power dwelt in himself. Where had he 
found that sermon? And oh, the hardened 
indifference he had shown in choosing that 
text: 

“*Wives, submit yourselves unto your 
own husbands!’ ”’ 

It was a pitiful nightmare of a year 
which followed. She would not spy upon 
Horace, and try to learn the secret of his 
long evening absences from home, but 
they lived as strangers under one roof. 
Love lay bleeding, but not dead. She 
had no theory; she dared formulate none. 
Only she suffered. 

One Saturday evening he came home 
early. There was something unfamiliar 
in his dragging footfall as he entered the 
sewing-room, where she was busy with the 
week’s darning. 

“Well,” he said noisily, slamming the 
door behind him, though they were quite 
alone and the room was small; “well, I 
may as well tell you. The whole damned 
business is up. I’ve got to quit preaching.” 

Her heart stood still. Had the moment 
of redemption, for which she had prayed 
every moment of every hour since her own 
awakening, arrived? 

“Yes, dear?’? she said, quietly, without 
turning her head to look on his misery. 
“T thought it must come to that. How 
good it will seem to be happy together 
once more, won’t it?” 

The silence was portentous. Try as 
she would, she could not bring her needle 
one inch nearer the darn in his stocking. 
Her hand remained paralyzed in the air— 
waiting. 

Suddenly, with an incoherent cry he sank 
at her feet, clasping her knees, burying 
his face in her lap, his great frame shaken 
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with tortured sobs, heaved from the depths 
of the hell to which he had fallen. 

Her first feeling was wonder. Did men 
ever cry, and cry like that? Then her 
arms closed over him; her hand stroked 
his hair, her lips whispered tender words; 
the mother in her comforted her child. 

After a long time, when he was quieter, 
she raised his convulsed face to hers. 

“T am not worthy! not worthy!”’ he pro- 
tested weakly, but she only answered, her 
eyes commanding his: 

“T love you as I never loved you before, 
my husband.” 

A little later they sat hand in hand upon 
the sofa and faced the future. -First of 
all, with averted face, he stammered out 
his confession. His grandfather had been 
a brilliant dissenting preacher in England. 
At his death a trunk of his sermon skeletons 
had been forwarded with other effects to 
Horace’s father, who had always intended 
his handsome son should enter the ministry. 
The boy, who longed to be an actor, had 
deferred to his parents, in spite of the fact 
that at school and college essays were his 
Waterloo. After his ordination, fortified 
by his grandfather’s legacy, he had struggled 
on rehashing other men’s thoughts until 
she offered him the masterly aid of an 
original woman’s intellect. She knew the 
rest until she failed him, leaving his brain 
in a hopeless lethargy. In his desperation 
he had humbled himself to appeal for aid 
to a factory book-keeper, a deformed man 
of wonderful ability, but limited and 
crushed down by his infirmity. Clifton 
had made his excuse a temporary mental 
strain and the fear of disgrace, and during 
the past year of groveling bondage, his 
manhood had suffered the torments of the 
damned. To-night the man, in a towering 
passion, had turned upon him; called him 
scoundrel, sneak and thief; washed his 
hands of what he called “the whole dirty 
business’’; and threatened to expose Clifton. 

“He won’t do that,” interrupted Hera 
promptly. “I saved his child from being 
run over once, don’t you remember? T'll 
see him myself to-morrow.” 

“But don’t you think I ought to humble 
myself to confess my sin before the whole 
congregation ?”’ 

Hera thought, then answered: 
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“They do that in books usually, don’t 
they? But at such a moment a man hasn’t 
just his own soul to consider. These 
people have believed in you, learned the 
way of life from your lips. If you destroy 
their faith in yourself, you may also destroy 
their faith in the life you taught them to 
lead, God only knows how unworthily. 
Your teaching has been true. Leave them 
that.” 

He raised her hand to his lips. 

“You are wonderful!’’ he breathed. 

Her mind again flashed ahead to the 
morrow. 

“Dearest,” she said, “I think you would 
better just read your resignation in place 
of the sermon. Tell them—tell them how 
heart-broken you feel at leaving them, 
but you must go. You are shattered by 
the strain of the past year. They won’t 
understand, it will be hard, but we must 
make it final.” 

“And afterward ?”’ he asked sadly. 

“Afterward? Why, dearest, another 
honeymoon first of all. Then—oh, I wish 
ministers who are not gifted as writers 
could read openly the sermons of great 
preachers of the past! You do everything 
else so well.” 

“How shall we live?’ he persisted. 

“Mother is so ailing, we will visit at 
home till we catch our breath. I think 
David can get me some publisher’s reading 
to do, and we can take lodgings near 
Boston. Soon you will be yourself again, 
and find work of some sort.” 

With an adorable comprehension of his 
immediate need, she drew his head down 
on her shoulder, and laughed tenderly: 

“Blessed boy! We'll be happier than 
ever. No more secrets—just our love.” 

In his bewilderment he was conscious 
only that the protecting arms which 
wrapped him round seemed strong enough 
to uphold the universe. 

Afterward when she was undressing 
upstairs and heard him pass through the 
rooms, bolting doors and windows for the 
night, she sobbed a choked little sob and 
said: 

“My life went wrong because I kicked 
against predestination. From now on I'll 
accept my bitter birthright, support my 
family if necessary, and be strong.” 
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The Mystery 


By Stewart Edward White and Samuel Hopkins Adams 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILL CRAWFORD 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS INSTALLMENTS.— Zhe schooner ‘‘Laughing Lass” 
‘* Wolverine’ 
Edwards with bos’n's mate Timmins is put aboard, 
Previous to her appearance on each occasion, a shaft of light and brilliant glow are seen. 
of volunteers is put aboard, after which the schooner disappears completely. 
cruiser picks up a dory of the ‘* Laughing Lass” 


sail, but deserted, by the U.S. S. 


Ralph Slade, newspaper correspondent. 


in the North Pacific. 


ts encountered under 
A crew under Ensign 
When she again appears she is again deserted. 
A new crew 
The next morning the 


containing the body of bos'n’s mate Timmins and 
Slade’s story begins with the chartering of the * Laughing 


Lass” in San Francisco by Prof. Schermerhorn, experimental scientist, on a secret mission. Slade, 
who overhears the professor's arrangements with Capt. Selover, a shady character, signs as mate of 


the schooner. 
brass-bound chest. 


Accompanied by his assistant, Percy Darrow, the professor brings on board a mysterious 
Slade berths in the forecastle and makes the acquaintance of the crew: 


‘ Handy 


Solomon,” a sinister individual with a hook for a hand, Thrackles, Pulz, Perdoza, a Mexican, and 


** Nigger,” a negro cook, 
the philosopher's stone. 


The crew become excited by the belief that the professor possesses the secret of 
The voyage ends at a deserted, volcanic island, where Slade and the men are 


sent ashore to prepare a habitation for the professor and Darrow in a valley at the base of the volcano, 


PART II—CHAPTER VII 


CAPTAIN SELOVER LOSES 


LIVED in the place for 
4) three weeks. We were afoot 
} shortly after daybreak, under 
way by sun-up, and at work 
before the heats began. 
Three of us worked on the 
balbdines, and the rest formed a pack train 
carrying all sorts of things from the shore 
to the valley. The men grumbled fiercely 
at this, but Captain Selover drove them 
with slight regard for their feelings. 

“You're getting double pay,” 
only word—“ earn it!’’ 

They certainly earned it during those 
three weeks. The things they brought up 
were astounding. Besides a lot of scientific 
apparatus and chests of chemical supplies, 
everything that could possibly be required 
had been provided by that omniscient young 
man. After we had built a long low struc- 
ture, windows were forthcoming, shelves, 
tables, sinks, faucets, forges, burners, all 
cut out, fitted and ready to put together, 
each with its proper screws, nails, clamps, 
or pipes ready to our hands. When we had 


was his 


finished, we had constructed as complete a 
laboratory on a small scale as you could find 
on a college campus, even to the stone pillar 
sunk to bed-rock for delicate microscopic 
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experiments, and hot and cold water led 
from the springs. And we were utterly un- 
skilled. It was all Percy Darrow. 

After the laboratory was completed, we 
put up sleeping quarters for the two men, 
with wide porches well screened, and 
square heavy store-room. By the end of the 
third week we had quite finished. 

Professor Schermerhorn had turned with 
enthusiasm to the unpacking of his chemi- 
cal apparatus. Almost immediately at the 
close of the freight-carrying, he had ap- 
peared, lugging his precious chest, this time 
suffering the assistance of Darrow, and had 
camped on the spot. We could not induce 
him to leave, so we put up a tent for him. 
Darrow remained with him by way of safety 
against the men, whose measure, I believe, 
he had taken. Now that all the work was 
finished, the Professor put in a sudden ap- 
pearance. 

“Percy,” said he, “ 
defense built.”’ 

He dragged us with him to the narrow 
part of the arroyo, just before it rose to the 
level of the valley. 

“Here we will build the stockade de- 
fense,” he announced. 

Darrow and I stared at each other blankly. 


now we will have the 
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“ These sheep had become as wild as deer” 


“What for, sir?’’ inquired the assistant. 

“T have come to be undisturbed,” an- 
nounced the Professor, with owl-like Teu- 
tonic gravity, “and I will not be disturbed.” 

Darrow nodded to me and drew his prin- 
cipal aside. They conversed earnestly for 
several minutes. Then the assistant re- 
turned to me. 

“No use,” he shrugged, in complete re- 
turn to his indifferent manner. “Stockade 
it is. Better make it of fourteen-foot logs, 
slanted out. Dig a trench across, plant your 
logs three or four feet, bind them at the top. 
That’s his specification for it. Go at it.” 

We built the stockade in a day. When it 
was finished we marched to the beach, and 


never, save in the three instances of which I 
shall later tell you, did I see the Valley 
again. The next day we washed our clothes 
and moved ashore with all our belongings. 

“T’m not going to have this crew aboard,” 
stated Captain Selover positively; “I’m 
going to clean her.” He himself stayed, 
however. 

We rowed in, constructed a hasty fire- 
place of stones, spread our blankets, and 
built an unnecessary fire near the beach. 

“Clean her!’’ grumbled Thrackles. “ My 
eye!”’ 

“I'd rather round the Cape,” growled 
Pulz, hopelessly. 

“Come now, it can’t be as bad as all that,” 
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I tried to cheer them. “It can’t be more 
than a week or ten days’ job, even if we 
careen her.” 

“You don’t know what you're talking 
about,” said Thrackles. “It’s worse than 
the yellow jack. It’s a six weeks’, at least. 
Mind when we last ‘cleaned her’?’’ he 
inquired of Handy Solomon. 

“You can kiss the Book on it,’’ replied he. 
“Down by the Line in that little swab of a 
sand island. My eye, but don’t I remem- 
ber! I sweated my liver white.” 

“That’s a main queer contrivance of the 
Perfessor’s—that stockade-like,” ventured 
Solomon after a little. 

“He doesn’t want any intrusion,” I said. 
“These scientific experiments are very deli- 
cate.” 

“ Quite like,” he commented non-commit- 
tally. 

We slept on the ground that night, and 
next morning, under Captain Selover’s di- 
rections, we commenced the task of lighten- 
ing the ship. He detailed the Nigger and 
Perdosa for special duty. 

“T’ll just see to your shore quarters,” he 
squeaked. “You empty her.” 

All day long we rowed back and forth 
from the ship to the cove, landing the 
contents of the hold. After supper, Cap- 
tain Selover rowed himself back to the 
ship. 

“ Fagen,” he had said, drawing me aside, 
“T’m going to leave you with them. It’s 
better that one of us—I think as owner I 
ought to be aboard——” 

“Of course, sir,” said I. “It’s the only 
proper place for you.” 

“I’m glad you think so,” he rejoined, ap- 
parently relieved. ‘And anyway,” he cried 
with a burst of feeling, “‘I hate the gritty 
feeling of it under my feet! Soljd oak’s the 
only walking for a man.” 

He left me hastily, as though a trifle 
ashamed. I thought he seemed depressed, 
even a little furtive, and yet on analysis I 
could discover nothing definite on which to 
base such a conclusion. 

It was rather a feeling of difference from 
the man I had known. In my fatigue it 
seemed hardly worth thinking about. 

Next morning Captain Selover was 
ashore early. He had quite recovered his 
spirits, and offered me a dram of French 
brandy, which I refused. We worked hard 
again; again the master returned at night 
to his vessel, this time without a word to 
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any of us; again the men, drugged by toil, 
turned in early and slept like the dead. 

We became entangled in a mesh of days 
like these, during which things were ac- 
complished, but in which was no space for 
anything but the tasks imposed upon us. 

And how we did clean ship! We stripped 
her of every stitch and sliver until she 
floated high, an empty hull, even her spars 
and running rigging ashore. I understood 
now the crew’s grumbling. We literally 
went at her with a nailbrush. 

First we scrubbed the Laughing Lass, then 
we painted her, and resized and tarred her 
standing rigging, resized and rove her run- 
ning gear, slushed her masts, finally cafeened 
her and scraped and painted her below. 

When we had quite finished, we had the 
anchor chain dealt out to us in fathoms, 
and scraped, pounded and polished that. 
These were indeed days full of labor. 

In the evening sometimes we lit a big 
bonfire, sailor fashion, just at the edge of the 
beach. There we sat at ease and smoked 
our pipes in silence, too tired to talk. Even 
Handy Solomon’s song was still. Outside 
the circle of light were mysterious things— 
strange wavings of white hands, bendings of 
figures, calling of voices, rustling of feet. 
We knew them for the surf and the wind in 
the grasses; but they were not the less 
mysterious for that. 

Logically, Captain Selover and I should 
have passed most of our evenings together. 
As a matter of fact, we so spent very few. 
Early in the dusk the captain invariably 
rowed himself out to his beloved schooner. 
What he did there I do not know. We 
could see his light now in one part of her, 
now in the other. The men claimed he was 
scrubbing her teeth. ‘Old Scrubs” they 
called him to his ‘back: never Captain 
Selover. 

The seaman’s prophecy held good. Seven 
weeks held us at that infernal job—seven 
weeks of solid grinding work. The worst 
of it was that we were kept at it so breath- 
lessly, as though our very existences were to 
depend on the headlong rush of our labor. 
And then we had fully half the stores to put 
away again, and the other half to transport 
painfully over the neck of land from the 
Cove to the beach. 

So accustomed had I become to the rou- 
tine in which we were involved, so habitu- 
ated to anticipating the coming day as 
exactly like the day that had gone, that the 
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completion of our job caught me quite by 
surprise. I had thrown myself down by the 
fire prepared for the same old half hour of 
drowsy nicotine, to be followed by the ac- 
customed heavy sleep, and the usual early 
rising to toil. —The evening was warm; I half 
closed my eyes. 

Handy Solomon was coming in last. 
Instead of dropping to his place, he strad- 
dled the fire, stretching his arms over his 
head. He let them fall with a sharp ex- 
halation. 


“Lay aloft, lay alojt,” the jolly bos’n cried. 
Blow high, blow low, what care we! 
“Look ahead, look astern, look a-windward, 
look a-lee.” 
Down on the coast of the high Bar- 
baree-ee. 


The effect was electrical. We all sprang 
to our feet and fell to talking at once. 

“By God, we’re through!” cried Pulz. 
“T’d clean forgot it!” The Nigger piled on 
more wood. We drew closer about the fire. 
All the interests in life, so long held in the 
background, leaped forward, eager for 
recognition. We spoke of trivialities almost 
for the first time since our landing, fused 
into a temporary but complete good fellow- 
ship by the relief. 

“Wonder how the old Professor is get- 
ting on?” ventured Thrackles after awhile. 

“The devil’s a preacher! I wonder?” 
cried Handy Solomon. 

“Let’s make ’em a call,’’ suggested Pulz. 

“Don’t believe they’d appreciate the 
complimegt,” I laughed. “Better let them 
make the first call: they’re the longer estab- 
lished.” This was lost on them, of course. 
But we all felt kindly to one another that 
evening. 

I carried the glow of it with me over until 
next morning, and was therefore somewhat 
dashed to meet Captain Selover with 
clouded brows and an uncertain manner. 
He quite ignored my greeting. 

“By God, Eagen,” he squeaked, “can 
you think of anything more to be done?” 

I straightened my back and laughed. 

“Haven’t you worked us hard enough?” 
I inquired. ‘Unless you gild the cabins, I 
don’t see what else there can be to do.” 

Captain Selover stared me over. 

“And you a naval man!”’ he marveled. 
“Don’t you see that the only thing that keeps 
this crew from gettin’ restless is keeping 


them busy? I’ve sweat a damn sight more 
with my brain than you have with your back 
thinking up things to do. I can’t see any- 
thing ahead, and then we’ll have hell to pay. 
Oh, they’re a sweet lot!” 

I whistled and my crest fell. Here wasa 
new point of view, and also a new Captain 
Ezra. Where was his confidence in the 
might of his two hands ? 

He seemed to read my thoughts, and 
went on: 

“T don’t feel sure here on this cussed 
land. It ain’t like a deck where a man has 
some show. They can scatter. They can 
hide. It ain’t right to put a man ashore 
alone with such a crew. I’m doin’ my best, 
but it ain’t goin’ to be good enough. I 
wisht we were safe in Frisco harbor ss 

He would have wandered on, but I seized 
his arm and led him out of possible hearing 
of the men. 

“Here, buck up!’’ I said to him sternly. 
“There’s nothing to be scared of. If it 
comes to a row, there’s three of us and we’ve 
got guns. We could even sail the schooner 
at a pinch, and leave them here. You’ve 
stood them off before.” 

“ Not ashore,” protested Captain Selover, 
weakly. 

“Well, they don’t know that. For God’s 
sake don’t let them see you’ve lost your 
nerve this way—” He did not even wince 
at the accusation. “ Put up a front.” 

He shook his head. The sand had com- 
pletely run out of him. Yet I am convinced 
that if he could have felt the heave and roll 
of the deck beneath him, he would have 
faced three times the difficulties he now 
feared. However, I could see readily 
enough the wisdom of keeping the men_at 
work, 

“You can wreck the Golden Horn,” I 
suggested. “I don’t know whether there’s 
anything left worth salvage; but it’ll be 
something to do.” 

He clapped me on the shoulder 

“ Good!’ he cried; “I never thought of 

it.” 
“ Another thing,” said I, “ you better give 
them a day off a week. That can’t hurt 
them and it’ll waste just that much more 
time.” 

“ All right,” agreed Captain Selover. 

“ Another thing yet. You know I’m not 
lazy, so it isn’t that I’m trying to dodge 
work. But you’d better lay me off. It'll be 
so much more for the others.” 
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“That’s true,” said he. 

That evening I sat apart considerably 
disturbed. I felt that the ground had 
dropped away beneath my feet. To be 
sure, everything was tranquil at present; 
but now I understood the source of that 
tranquillity and how soon it must fail. With 
opportunity would come more scheming, 
more speculation, more cupidity. How 
was I to meet it, with none to back me but a 
scared man, an absorbed man, and an indif- 
ferent man ? 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE WRECKING OF THE ‘‘GOLDEN HORN’’ 


Percy Darrow, unexpected, made his first 
visit to us the very next evening. He 
sauntered in with a Mexican corn-husk 
cigarette between his lips, carrying a lan- 
tern; blew the light out, and sat down with 
a careless greeting, as though he had seen us 
only the day before. 

“Hullo, boys,” said he, “been busy ?’’ 

“How are ye, sir?’’ replied Handy 
Solomon. “Good Lord, mates, look at 
that!’’ 

Our eyes followed the direction of his 
forefinger. Against the dark blue of the 
evening sky to northward glowed a faint 
phosphorescence, arch shaped, from which 
shot with pulsating regularity long shafts of 
light. They beat almost to the zenith and 
back again a half-dozen times, then the 
whole illumination disappeared with the 
suddenness of gas turned out. 

“Now I wonder what that might be!’’ 
marveled Thrackles. 

“Northern Lights,’? hazarded Pulz. 
“T’ve seen them almost like that in the 
Behring Seas.” 

“Northern Lights your eye!’’ sneered 
Handy Solomon. “You may have seen 
them in the Behring Seas, but never seen 
them this far south and in August, and 
you can kiss the Book on that.” 

“What do you think, sir?’’ Thrackles 
inquired of the assistant. 

“Devil’s fire,” replied Percy Darrow 
briefly. “The island’s a little queer. I’ve 
noticed it before.” 

“Debbil fire?” repeated the Nigger. 

Darrow turned directly to him. 

“Yes, devil’s fire; and devils too, for all I 
know; and certainly vampires. Did you 
ever hear of vampires, Doctor ?’’ 
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“No,” growled the Nigger. 

“Well, they are women, wonderful, beau- 
tiful women. A man on a long voyage 
would just smack his lips to see them. They 
have shiny gray eyes, and lips red as rasp- 
berries. When you meet them they will 
talk with you and go home with you. And 
then when you’re asleep they tear a little 
hole in your neck with their sharp claws, 
and they suck the blood with their red lips. 
When they aren’t women, they take the 
shape of big bats, like birds.” He turned to 
me with so beautifully casual an air that I 
wanted to clap him on the back with the joy 
of it. 

“By the way, Eagen, have you noticed 
those big bats the last few evenings, over by 
the cliff? JZ can’t make out in the dusk 
whether they are vampires or just plain 
bats.” He directed his remarks again to 
the Nigger. “Next time you see any of 
those big bats, Doctor, just you notice close. 
If they have just plain black eyes, they’re 
all right; but if they have gray eyes, with 
red rims around ’em, they’re vampires. I 
wish you’d let me know, if you do find out. 
It’s interesting.” 

“Don’ get me near no bats,” growled the 
Nigger. 

“Where’s Selover?’’ inquired Darrow. 

“He stays aboard,” I hastened to say. 
“Wants to keep an eye on the ship.” 

“That’s laudable. What have you been 
doing ?”’ 

“We’ve been cleaning ship. Just finished 
yesterday evening.” 

“What next ?”’ 

“We were thinking of wrecking the 
Golden Horn.” 

“Quite right. Well, if you want any help 
with your engines or anything of the‘sort, 
call on me.” 

He arose and began to light his lantern. 

“TI hope as how you're getting on well 
there above, sir?’’ ventured Handy Solo- 
mon, insinuatingly. 

“Very well, I thank you, my man,” re- 
plied Percy Darrow dryly. © “‘Remember 
those vampires, Doctor.” 

He swung the lantern and departed with- 
out further speech. We followed the spark 
of it until it disappeared in the arroyo. 

Behind us bellowed the sea; over against 
us in the sky was the dull threatening glow 
of the volcano; about us were mysterious 
noises of crying birds, basking seals, rus- 
tling or rushing winds. I felt the thronging 
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ghosts of all the old world’s superstition 
swirling madly behind us in the eddies that 
twisted the smoke of our fire. 

We wrecked the Golden Horn. Forward 
was a rusted out donkey-engine which we 
took to pieces and put together again. It 
was no mean job, for all the running parts 
had to be cleaned smooth, and with the ex- 
ception of a rudimentary 
knowledge on the part of 
Pulz and Perdosa, we 
were ignorant. In fact, 
we should not have suc- 
ceeded at all had it not 
been for Percy Darrow 
and his lantern. The first 
evening we took him over 
to the cliff’s edge he 
laughed aloud. 

“Jove, boys, how could 
you guess it all wrong?” 
he wondered. 

With a few brief words 
heset us right. Ofcourse 
we went wrong again, but 
Darrow was down two or 
three times a week, and 
gradually we edged 
toward a practical re- 
sult. 

Thus we came grad- 
ually to a better acquaint- - 
ance with the Professor’s 
assistant. In many re- 
spects he remained al- 
ways a puzzle to me. 
Certainly the men never 
knew how to take him. 
He was evidently not only 
unafraid of them, but 
genuinely indifferent to 
them. 





We became in a manner intimate with 
him. He guygd the men in his indolent 
fashion, playing on their credulity, their 
good nature, even their forbearance. They 
alternately grinned and scowled. He left 
always a confused impression, so that no one 
really knew whether he cherished rancor 
against Percy Darrow or kindly feeling. 

The Nigger was Dar- 
row’s especial prey. The 
assistant had early discov- 
ered that the cook was 
given to signs,omens and 
superstitions. 

From a curious schol- 
ar’s lore he drew fantas- 
tics with which to torment 
his victim. We heard of 
all the witches, warlocks, 
incubi, succubi, harpies, 
devils, imps and haunters 
of Avitchi, from all the 
teachings of sacred and 
profane, Hindu,Egyptian, 
Greek, Medizval, Swe- 
denborg, Rosicrucian, 
theosophy, theology, with 
every last ounce of horror, 
mystery, shivers and 
creeps squeezed out of 
them. They were fgorge- 
ous ghost stories, for they 
were told by a man fully 
informed as to all the 
legendary and grewsome 
details. At first I used 
to think he might have 
communicated it more 
effectively. Then I saw 
that the cool, drawling 
manner, the level voice, 
were in reality the high- 


Yet he displayed a cer- “Ti was an empty brandy bottle” est art. 


tain interest in their needs 

and affairs. There was, as you remem- 
ber, the matter of Handy Solomon’s steel 
claw. He showed Thrackles a kind of 
lanyard-knot that deep-sea person had never 
used. He taught Captain Selover how to 
make soft soap out of one species of sea- 
weed. Me, he initiated in the art of fishing 
with a white bone lure. Our camp itself he 
reconstructed on scientific lines so that we 
enjoyed less aromatic smoke and more 
palatable dinner. And all of it he did 
amusedly, as though his ideas were almost 
too obvious to need communication. 


At last the donkey-en- 
gine was cleared and reinstalled atop the 
cliff. The Nigger built under her a fire of 
black walnut; Captain Selover handed out 
grog all around. We started her with a 
cheer, and joyfully commenced the task of 
pulling the Golden Horn piece by piece up 
the side of the cliff. It took us eight months 
and profited us—nothing. But we were 
quite happy for the eight months. 

It was now well along toward spring. 
The winter had been like summer, and, with 
the exception of a few rains of a week or so, 
we had enjoyed beautiful skies. The seals 
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had thinned out considerably, but were now 
returning in vast numbers rseady for their 
annual domestic arrangements. 

During the last few days of our wrecking, 
Captain Selover had omitted his daily visit. 
The fact made me uneasy, so that at my 
first opportunity I sculled myself out zo the 
schooner. I found him, moist-eyed as 
usual, leaning against the mainmast doing 
nothing. 

“We've finished sir,”’ said I. 

He looked at me. 

“Will you come ashore and have a look, 
sir?” I inquired. 

“T ain’t going ashore again,” he muttered 
thickly. 

“What!” I cried. 

“T ain’t going ashore again,” he repeated 
obstinately, “‘and that’s all there is to it. 
It’s too much of a strain on any man. Suit 
yourself. You run them. I shipped as 
captain of a vessel. I’m no dock walloper. 
I won’t do it—for no man!” 

I gasped with dismay at the man’s com- 
plete moral collapse. It seemed incredible. 
I caught myself wondering whether he 
would recover tone were he again put to sea. 

“My God, man, but you must!” I cried 
at last. 

‘7 won’t, and that’s flat,” said he, and 
turned deliberately on his heel and disap- 
peared in the cabin. 

I went ashore very thoughtful and a little 
scared, 


CHAPTER IX 
THE EMPTY BRANDY BOTTLE 


Truth to tell, after the first, I was more 
relieved than dismayed at the Captain’s reso- 
lution to stay aboard. His drinking habit 
was growing on him, and afloat or ashore he 
was now little more than a figure-head, so 
that my chief asset, as far as he was con- 
cerned, was rather his reputation than his 
direct influence. In contact with the men, I 
dreaded lest, sooner or later, he do some- 
thing to lessen or destroy the awe in which 
they held him. 

I put in some time praying earnestly that 
the eyes of the crew might be blinded, and 
that the Professor would finish his experi- 
ments before the cauldron could boil up 
again. 

My first act as real commander was to 
announce holiday. My idea was that the 
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island would keep the men busy for a while. 
Then I would assign them more work to do. 
They proposed at once a tour inland. 

We started up the west coast. After 
three or four miles along a mesa formation, 
where often we had to circle long detours to 
avoid the gullies, we came upon another 
short beach, and beyond it a series of ledges 
on which basked several hundred seals. 
They did not seem alarmed. In fact one 
old bull, scarred by many battles, made 
toward us. We left him, scaled the cliff, 
and turned up a broad, pleasant valley to- 
ward the interior. 

There the later lava flow had been de- 
flected. All that showed of the original 
eruption were occasional red out-cropping 
rocks. Soil and grass had overlaid the min- 
eral. Scattered trees were planted through- 
out the flat. Cacti and semi-tropical bushes 
mingled with brush on the rounded side- 
hills. A number of brilliant birds fluttered 
at our approach. 

Suddenly Handy- Solomon, who was in 
advance, stopped and pointed to the crest of 
the hill. A file of animals moved along the 
skyline. 

“Mutton!’’ said he, “or the devil’s a 
preacher!”’ 

“Sheep!”’ cried Thrackles. “Where did 
they come from ?”’ 

“Golden Horn,” I suggested. “Remem- 
ber that wide, empty deck forward? They 
carriec. sheep there.” 

The men separated, intending fresh meat. 
The affair was ridiculous. These sheep had 
become as wild as deer. Our surrounding 
party with its silly, bared knives could only 
look after them open-mouthed as they 
skipped nimbly between its members. 

“Get a gun of the old man, Mr. Eagen,” 
suggested Pulz, “and we’ll have something 
besides salt horse and fish.” 

The island was like this as far as we 
went. When we climbed a ridge, we found 
ourselves looking down on a spider web of 
other valleys and cafions of the same nat- 
ure, all diverging to the sea, all converg- 
ing to the outworks that guarded the vol- 
cano with its canopy of vapor. 

On our way home we cut across the higher 
country and the heads of the cafions until 
we found ourselves looking down on the 
valley and Prof. Schermerhorn’s camp. 
The steam from the volcanic blow-holes 
swayed below us. Through its rifts we saw 
the tops of the buildings. Presently we 
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“ Drop it, you fool!” 


made out Percy Darrow, dressed in over- 
alls, his sleeves rolled back, and carrying a 
retort. He walked, very preoccupied, to 
one of the miniature craters, where he knelt 
and went through some operation indis- 
tinguishable at the distance. I looked 
around to see my companions staring at him 
fascinated, their necks craned out, their 
bodies drawn back into hiding. In a mo- 
ment he had finished, and carried the retort 
carefully into the laboratory. The men 
sighed and stood erect, once more them- 
selves. As we turned away Perdosa voiced 
what must have been in the minds of all. 

“ A man could climb down there,” said he. 

“Why should he want to?’’ I demanded 
sharply. 


“ Ouien sabe?’’ shrugged he. 

We turned in silence toward the beach. 
Each brooded his thoughts. The sight of 
that man dressed in overalls, carrying on 
some mysterious business, brought home to 
each of us the fact that our expedition had 
an object, as yet unknown to us. The 
thought had of late dropped into the back- 
ground. For my part, I had been so im- 
mersed in the adventure and the labor and 
the insistent need of the hour that I had 
forgotten why I had come. 

The men, too, seemed struck with some 
such idea. There were no yarns about the 
camp-fire that night. Percy Darrow did not 
appear, for which I was sincerely sorry. 
His presence might have created a diver- 
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sion. For some unknown reason all my old 
apprehensions, my sense of impending dis- 
aster, had returned to me strengthened. 
In the firelight the Nigger’s sullen face 
looked sinister, Pulz’s nervous, white coun- 
tenance looked vicious. Thrackles’s heavy 
bull-dog expression was threatening, Per- 
dosa’s Mexican cast fit for knife work in the 
back. And Handy Solomon, stretched out, 
leaning on his elbow, with his red headgear, 
his snaky hair, his hook nose, his restless 
eye and his glittering steel claw—the glow 
wrote across his aura the names of Kidd, 
Morgan, Blackbeard. 

They sat, smoking, staring into the fire 
with mesmerized eyes. The silence got on 
my nerves. I arose impatiently and walked 
down the pale beach where the stars glim- 
mered in splashes along the wettest sands. 
The black silhouette of the hills against the 
dark blue of the night sky; the white of 
breakers against the indistinct heave of the 
ocean; a faint light marking the position of 
the Laughing Lass—that was everything in 
the world. I made out some object rolled 
about in the edge of the wash. At the cost 
of wet feet I rescued it. It was an empty 
brandy bottle. 


CHAPTER X 
CHANGE OF MASTERS 


The next day we continued our explora- 
tions by land, and so for a week after that. 
I thought it best not to relinquish all author- 
ity, so I organized regular expeditions, and 
ordered their direction. The men did not 
object. It was all good enough fun to them. 
But we soon grew tired of climbing and 
turned our attention to the sea. 

With the surf-boat we skirted the coast. 
It was impregnable except in three places: 
our own beach, that near the seal rookery, 
and on the south side of the island. We 
landed at each one of these places. But 
returning close to the coast we happened 
upon a cave-mouth more or less guarded by 
an outlying rock. 

The day was calm,so we ventured in. At 
first I thought it merely a gorge in the rock, 
but even while peering for the end wall we 
slipped under the archway and found our- 
selves in a vast room. 

Our eyes were dazzled so we could make 
out little at first.- But through the still, 
clear water the light filtered freely from 
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below, showing the bottom as through a sea- 
glass. 

Suddenly the place let loose in pande- 
monium. The most fiendish cries, groans, 
shrieks broke out, confusing themselves so 
thoroughly with their own echoes that the 
volume of sound was continuous. Heavy 
splashes shook the water. The boat rocked. 
The invisible surface was broken into 
facets. 

We shrank, terrified. From all about 
us glowed hundreds of eyes like coals of 
fire—on a level with us, above us, almost 
over our heads. Two by two the coals were 
extinguished. . 

Below us the bottom was clouded with 
black figures darting rapidly like a school of 
minnows beneath a boat. They darkened 
the coral and the sands and the glistening 
sea-growths just as a cloud temporarily 
darkens the landscape—only the occulta- 
tions and brightenings succeeded each other 
much more swiftly. 

Suddenly Thrackles laughed aloud. 

“Seals!” he shouted through his trum- 
peted hands. 

Our eyes were expanding to the twilight. 
We could make out the arch of the room, its 
shelves and hollows and niches. Lying on 
them we could discern the seals, hundreds 
and hundreds of them, all staring at us, all 
barking and bellowing. As we approached, 
they scrambled from their elevations, and 
diving to the bottom, scurried to the en- 
trance of the cave. 

We lay on our oars for ten minutes. Then 
silence fell. There persisted a tiny drip, 
drip, drip from some point in the darkness. 
It merely accentuated the hush. Suddenly 
from far in the interior of the hill there 
came a long, hollow bo0-0-0-m! It reverber- 
ated, roaring. - The surge that had lifted our 
boat some minutes before thus reached its 
journey’s end. 

The chamber was very lofty. As we 
rowed cautiously in, it lost nothing of its 
height, but something in width. It was 
marvellously colored, like all the volcanic 
rocks of this island. In addition some 
chemical drip had thrown across its vivid- 
ness long, gauzy streamers of white. We 
rowed in as far as the faintest daylight 
lasted us. The occasional reverberating 
boom of the surges seemed as distant as ever. 

This was above the seal rookery on the 
beach. Below it we entered an open cleft of 
some size to another squarer cave. It was 
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THE MYSTERY 


now high tide; the water extended a scant 
ten fathoms to end on an interior shale 
beach. The cave was a perfectly straight 
passage following the line of the cleft. How 
far in it reached we could not determine, 
for it, too, was full of seals, and after we had 
driven them back a hundred feet or so their 
fiery eyes scared us out. We did not care to 
put them at bay. 

The next day I rowed out to the Laughing 
Lass and got a rifle. I found the captain 
asleep in his bunk, and did not disturb him. 
Perdosa and I, with infinite pains, tracked 
and stalked the sheep, of which I killed one. 
We found the mutton excellent. The hunt- 
ing was difficult, and the quarry, as time 
went on, more and more suspicious, but 
henceforward we did not lack for fresh 
meat. Futhermore, we soon discovered that 
fine trolling was to be had outside the reef. 
We rigged a sail for the extra dory, and 
spent much of our time at the sport. 

Thus we spent very pleasantly the 
greater part of two weeks. At the end of 
that time I made up my mind that it would 
be just as well to get back to business. 
Accordingly, I called Perdosa and directed 
him to sort and clear of rust the salvaged 
chain cable. He refused flatly. I took a 
step towards him. He drew his knife and 
backed away. 

“‘Perdosa,” said I firmly, “put up that 
knife.” 

“No,” said he. 

I pulled the saw-barrelled Colt’s .45 and 
raised it slowly to a level with his breast. 

“Perdosa,”’ I repeated, “drop that knife.” 

The crisis had come, but my resolution 
was fully prepared for it. I should not have 
cared greatly if I had had to shoot the man 
—as I certainly should have done had he 
disobeyed. There would then have been 
one less to deal with in the final accounting, 
which strangely enough I now for a mo- 
ment never doubted would come. I had not 
before aimed at a man’s life, so you can see 
to what tensity the baffling mystery had 
strung me. 

Perdosa hesitated a fraction of an instant. 
I really think he might have chanced it, but 
Handy Solomon, who had been watching me 
closely, growled at him 

“Drop it, you fool!’’ he said. 

Perdosa let fall the knife. 

“Now get at that cable,’ I commanded, 
still at white heat. I stood over him until 
he was well at work, then turned back to set 
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tasks for the other men. Handy Solomon 
met me half way. 

“ Begging your pardon, Mr. Eagen,” said 
he, “I want a word with you.” 

“T have nothing to say to you,” I snapped, 
still excited. 

“Tt ain’t reasonable not to hear a man’s 
say,” he advised in his most conciliatory 
manner. “I’m talking for all of us.” 

He paused a moment, took my silence for 
consent, and went ahead. 

“Begging your pardon, Mr. Eagen,” 
said he, “ we ain’t going to do any more use- 
less work. There ain’t no laziness about us, 
but we ain’t going to be busy at nothing. 
All the camp work and the haulin’ and cut- 
tin’ and cleanin’ and the rest of it, we’ll do 
gladly. But we ain’t goin’ to pound any 
more cable, and you can kiss the Book on 
that.” 

“You mean to mutiny ?”’ I asked. 

He made a deprecatory gesture. 

“Put us aboard ship, sir, and let us hear 
the Old Man give his orders, and you'll find 
no mutiny in us. But here ashore it’s dif- 
ferent. Did the Old Man give orders to 
pound the cable ?’’ 

“T represent the captain,” I stammered. 

He caught the evasion. “I thought so. 
Well, if you got any kick on us, please, sir, go 
get the Old Man. If he says to our face, 
pound cable, why pound cable it is. Ain’t 
that right boys?” 

They murmured something. Perdosa 
deliberately dropped his hammer and 
joined the group. My hand strayed again 
toward the sawed-off Colt’s .45. 

“TI wouldn’t do that,” said Handy 
Solomon, almost kindly. “You couldn’t 
kill us all. And w’at good would it,do? 
I asks you that. I can cut downa chicken 
with my knife at twenty feet. You must 
surely see, sir, that I could have killed you 
too easy while you were covering Pancho 
there. This ain’t got to be a war, Mr. 
Eagen, just because we don’t want to work 
without any sense to it.” 

There was more of the same sort. I had 
plenty of time to see my dilemma. Either I 
would have to abandon my attempt to keep 
the men busy, or I would have to invoke the 
authority of Captain Selover. To do the lat- 
ter would be to destroy it. With what grace 
I could muster, I had to give in. 

“You'll have to have it your own way, I 
suppose,” I snapped. Thrackles grinned, 
and Pulz started to say something, but 
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Handy Solomon with a peremptory gesture, 
and a black scowl, stopped him short. 

“ Now that’s what I calls right proper and 
handsome!”’ he cried admiringly. “We 
really had no right to expect that, boys, as 
seamen from our first officer! You can kiss 
the Book on it, that very few crews have 
such kind masters. Mr. Eagen has the 
right, and we signed. to it all straight, to 
work us as he pleases; and what does he do? 
Why he up and gives us a week shore leave, 
and then he gives us light watches, and all 
the time our pay goes on just the same. 
Now that’s what I calls right proper and 
handsome conduct, or the devil’s a preacher, 
and I ventures with all respect to propose 
three cheers for Mr. Eagen!’’ They gave 
them, grinning broadly. The villain stood 
looking at me, a sardonic gleam in the back 





ald Whitefield, and he was 
the sort of little boy who 
94 surprised observers by 

Ps not having freckles. He 
IRIE had the honest look that 
goes with freckles and a turned-up nose, 
although his complexion was irreproachable 
and his nose neither turned up or down 
but was quite uninterestingly straight. He 
was the sort of little boy who. endures a 
scientific and expensive bringing up and is 
not spoiled by it. He hada French house- 
governess, he took “talking walks” with a 
spectacled and conscientious German, he 
was sent in a black velvet suit to dancing- 
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of his eye. Then he gave a little hitch to his 
red head-covering, and sauntered away 
humming between his teeth. I stood watch- 
ing him, choked with rage and indecision. 
The humming broke into words. 


“Oh quarter, oh quarter!’’ the jolly pirates 
cried, 
Blow high, blow low, what care we? 
But the quarter that we gave them was to 
sink them in the sea. 
Down on the coast of the high Bar- 
baree-ee-ee. 


“Here, you swab,” he cried to Thrackles, 
“and you, Pancho, get some wood, lively! 
And Pulz, bring us a pail of water. Doctor, 
let’s have duff to celebrate on.” 

The men fell to work with alacrity. 


(To be continued) 


By Dorothy Canfield 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY BLANCHE GREER 


school, he took riding lessons from a se- 
vere ex-cavalryman who contrived in a 
miraculous way to exclude from the exer- 
cise all the fun that naturally goes with it; 
he was taken to the concerts of the Boston 
Symphony, and bore with fortitude lec- 
tures on “What the Nibelungenlied may 
mean to a child,” and he became neither 
priggish nor misanthropic. It must be 
plain, therefore, that he was a remark- 
able little boy. In short he did not deserve 
his exuberant name. 

At the period when this story begins he 
did not, as a matter of fact, bear his unfor- 
tunate name except at home. His real 
name was Wamba, and Wamba he had 
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“ Sir! Though all the world forsake thee ws 


become. In the model and scientific school 
where he was being educated, the old- 
fashioned “reader’’ was scorned and the 
savor taken out of .spontaneous novel- 
reading by using the classics for drill in 
declamation and spelling. The class to 
which Reginald Gerald Whitefield had 
attained always read “Ivanhoe.” They did 
more than read “Ivanhoe” the year he was in 
it—they lived and moved and had their be- 
ing in “ Ivanhoe,” they talked and dreamed 
and discussed and played and ate and drank 
“Tvanhoe.”” The class was organized on 
a completely feudal basis, with the charac- 
ters of the novel distributed as far as they 
would go, and the rest were known vaguely 
and collectively as “vassals.” Reginald 
Gerald’s imagination had been the torch 
which had fired all this conflagration of 
interest, but Wamba was the only réle he 
was allowed because he was short and thin- 
legged and not in the least imposing. In 
fact, he was irresistibly comic in appear- 
ance, in spite of the careful distinction with 
which his mother always dressed him. His 
bullet head, little twinkling gray eyes and 
clown’s flexible smile, wide and undigni- 
fied, made him impossible for a picturesque 
réle in any of the imaginative games 


which he invented with such wonderful 
facility. 

The authorities of the school, being 
highly scientific, believed on principle in 
allowing much scope to “individual initia- 
tive,” although, as a rule, they made every 
kindly and mistaken effort to shut off this 
valuable quality by thinking of all pleasant 
enterprises before the children possibly 
could. The proposition of the Sixth Form to 
make a play of “ Ivanhoe” and act it before 
the school was received, therefore, with the 
most modern and up-to-date approval, 
almost enough to take the fun out of the 
scheme. But with Wamba’s eager spirit 
flashing from desk to desk, interest could 
not fail to rise high. The play was writ- 
ten by the Sixth Form en masse, a feudal 
loyalty so welding them together that they 
acted as one mind. Beside that, they had 
“played ‘Ivanhoe’’’ so much that there was 
really little to do beyond arranging chrono- 
logically the various scenes they were accus- 
tomed to act with prodigious vigor in their 
model and scientific playground. 

With atruly modern feeling for spectacular 
effect, the parts had been cast long ago ac- 
cording tolooks. Helen Armstrong was the 
worst speller in her class (and that is saying 
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a good deal); was slow and stolid and un- 
utterably spiritless in her acting, but anyone 
with such large blue eyes and such an aston- 
ishing flood of golden curls was evidently 
intended by Providence to be Rowena, and, 
forgetting the qualities of the real Helen 
Armstrong, the Sixth Form accorded to 
Rowena, the fair symbol of their ideal, a 
devotion which could not have been greater 
in the Dark Ages. Peter Stuyvesant, Jr., 
never could quite make out the sequence of 
the story in spite of many repetitions, but a 
boy who was so astonishingly big for eleven 
years, and who had so handsome a dull, 
blond face was “Ivanhoe by the grace of 
God,” as Wamba put it to their teacher in 
explaining the matter to her. He, himself, 
accepted the réle of faithful fool, which no- 
body else would take, and lost himself in a 
very passion of loyalty to Ivanhoe which 
was quaintly disassociated from his accurate 
estimate of Peter Stuyvesant, Junior’s, 
heavy and thick-witted personality. 

He had only one speech to make in the 
play, although he appeared in many scenes. 
His time came when he followed Ivanhoe 
into exile, after everyone had deserted him. 
Kneeling before him he cried out, “Sir! 
Though all the world forsake thee, Wamba 
the faithful fool will ever be thy loyal servi- 
tor!’’ Into this one sentence he put all the 
imaginative fervor which this feudal game 
of his invention kindled in his heart. He 
did not envy the others their long and 
grandiloquent remarks, taken bodily from 
the book. Brian de Bois Guilbert might 
shout with all the force of his ten-year-old 
lungs, “ Then take your place in the lists 
and look your last upon the sun, for this 
night thou shalt sleep in Paradise.” And 
Ivanhoe might answer, boldly, “ Gramercy 
for thy courtesy, and, to requite it, I advise 
thee to take a new lance, for, by'my honor, 
thou wilt have need thereof!’’ But Wamba, 
looking on the stirring combat which fol- 
lowed, would shout with an excitement un- 
tinged by envy of their distinguished réles, 
even untinged by disillusion in the face of 
the fact that Ivanhoe had revealed to him a 
few minutes before that he thought the 
“gramercy”’ of his speech referred to the 
park on which he lived. 

The hermit in the scene with Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion might rollick most jovially 
and win laurels untold by making the teach- 
ers present at the rehearsals laugh over his 
singing and jokes, but Wamba was content 
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with his own part. There was a single- 
hearted ardor about that speech which the 
teachers did not applaud as they sometimes 
did the fiery remarks of Front-de-Boeuf or 
Ulrica, but nobody offered him any sugges- 
tions as to how it should be said, and there 
was always a little hushed silence after he 
had finished and caught Ivanhoe’s fat 
Dutch hand in his, which he rightly, 
although but half-consciously, took to be a 
tribute to his interpretation. 

There was another advantage about his 
part: it took up very little of his time, and as 
he was stage-manager, scene-shifter, prop- 
erty-man and guardian of the costumes, it 
was essential that he be left free. As the 
fateful day approached his excitement grew 
more and more intense. His laughing, 
little gray eyes gleamed with a breathless 
interest in every detail, and his thin little 
hands ached with pulling and hauling on 
the home-made scenery, and with much 
manufacture of armor from wire-ring dish- 
cloths. His unfettered originality had seen 
the possibilities in these clanking imple- 
ments of the cook at a time when chain- 
armor had seemed an unattainable ideal. 

The presentation of Ivanhoe by the 
Sixth Form had come to be the central event 
of the whole institution, and Wamba held 
his head high with pride as he overheard 
the big boys and girls from the High School 
talking curiously about it. His geogra- 
phy and arithmetic lesson went by the 
board as the actual performance grew 
nearer and nearer and as rehearsals grew 
thicker. He was now prompter in addi- 
tion to all his other duties, as, from much 
hearing of the réles, he had come to know 
the words the other children spoke better 
than they did. He walked to school 
through the park with a base-ball mitt 
dangling from one button of his coat and 
the self-manufactured bauble of a medi- 
zval fool hanging from another. 

To Wamba, as the head of this fantastic 
enterprise, there came, the evening before 
the play, a blurred and tragic scrawl from 
Peter Stuyvesant, Jr. 


Dere Wamba, the doctor says I’ve got the 
german meesels and can’t go to school for a 
weak. What shall I do, Ivanhoe. 


(They learn feeling for Botticelli in mod- 
ern scientific schools, but English spelling is 
a lost art, there as elsewhere.) 

Wamba was stunned, overwhelmed. It 





























was impossible—so hideous a catastrophe 
came upon him like a thunderclap. When 
he caught his breath, however, his valiant 
and intrepid mind faced the situation 
bravely. What could be done? The 
play must go on, of course, but how could 
it? At once there flamed into his mind the 
vision of himself as Ivanhoe, resplendent in 
tin armor and floating plumes. Why not? 
He knew the part, he was the only one who 
did, and how he could act it! He saw him- 
self putting fire into the scenes where Peter 
Stuyvesant, Jr., had lagged and mumbled; 
he heard his own ringing, high treble deliv- 
ering those speeches which were like chased 
gold and glowing purple to his boy’s 
imagination. In a moment his humble réle 
of Wamba lost its value. He felt that his 
former content with it had been, after all, 
but making the best of what he had. With 
the possibility of this glorious opportunity 
before him, his one poor speech seemed 
homespun and dull. He rushed down the 
street to Ivanhoe’s house, his heart on fire 
with ambition, reciting aloud, “On foot, on 
horseback, with spear, with axe or with 
sword I am alike ready to encounter thee!”’ 
and other choice bits of his hero’s réle. He 
was transfigured into Ivanhoe, and Gram- 
ercy Park was the veritable Forest of Robin 
Hood, as his thin legs, clad in silk stockings 


“ He was abstracted during the reading by his French governess” 
























and irreproachably bench-made shoes, cat 
ried him to Peter’s door. 

Peter’s mother was out of town, his 
father was still at his office, and the butler 
knew Wamba well, so that there was no 
hindrance to his rushing directly to the 
room of the sick boy who was sup 
posed to be quarantined for a_ con- 
tagious disease. Of so much avail are 
the decrees of Boards of Health when con- 
fronted with youth, even scientifically edu- 
cated youth. Wamba found Ivanhoe in a 
deplorable state. His pillow was wet with 
tears, unmanly but not to be choked hack, 
in spite of careful training in self-control. 
The disappointment was more than he 
could bear. At intervals he howled aloud 
violently, like any other child in the clutch 
of desolation. “It’s too dern mean!’’ he 
sobbed as Wamba stood by the bed, awed 
at the sight of his schoolmate’s suffering. 
“I'd just like to kill that doctor, I would! 
He could have put it off another day if he 
wanted to! He just did it to be mean!”’ 

He relapsed into incoherent exclamations 
and cries, the vocabulary of a boy who is 
scientifically brought up being lamentably 
weak in objurgations. Wamba lost, for a 
moment, his usually keen knowledge of the 
other’s far from elevated point of view, and 
fell into the error of attributing to him the 
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generosity of grief which would have been 
his own in like case. “Well, Ivanhoe, old 
boy, don’t feel so bad. We i pull through 
somehow without you. You needn’t feel 
as though you were to blame for breaking 
up the whole show. Somebody can take 
your place, though it won’t be so good.” 

Ivanhoe sat up in bed, and shouted an 
indignant disclaimer of any such considera- 
tion for the common good. “I know you'll 
get on without me!’’ he cried bitterly. 
“ And that is what makes me so mad at the 
doctor! Somebody else will wear those 
clothes, and that helmet—you probably— 
and somebody else will fight with Bois- 
Guilbert, and everybody will applaud; and 
I'll never have a chance again ’slong as I live 
tobe Ivanhoe. It’s not fair! It’s not fair! 
I had the best part. Now if it was you with 
your measly little speech—anybody could 
say that! And I just finished putting a new 
dishcloth on the back of the helmet!’’ 

He writhed in agony and motioned Wamba 
furiously away when he tried to speak. 

Gramercy Park was no longer_the forest 
of Robin Hood as Wamba walked back 
through it very soberly, with his head hang- 
ing; nor was he Ivanhoe. He was two per- 
sons—one Reginald Gerald Whitefield, 
wild with delight and excitement over the 
sudden opening of a path of gold before his 
feet to certain glory, and the other, Wamba 
the soul of unreasoning devotion, plunged 
deep in poignant sympathy with the sorrow 
of his liege lord and whipping his invention 
feverishly to contrive some way by which a 
loyal servitor could help him. He was 
silent at dinner, and abstracted during the 
reading to him by his French governess of 
selected passages from French classics. 
After he was in bed he lay wide awake in 
his carefully ventilated room, staring into 
the dark. All at once he gave a little start 
and cried aloud. 

“ Qu-as tu, mon petit?’’ asked Marie open- 
ing the door. 

“ Rien,” he said bravely, with iron resolu- 
tion, “‘ Rien—une pensée.”” But after she 
had shut the door he was ashamed to let even 
the dark see the crumpled and tragic dis- 
composure of his clown’s face and he hid it 
in the pillows with a moan of shame at his 
own weakness. 

Peter’s butler scarcely knew Reginald 
Gerald the next day, so white and stern was 
his odd little countenance, as he marched 
up the stairs to Peter’s room. 
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“Here, Pete, you get up and dress and 
skin out to the school. You'll get there in 
time for the first act. I’m going to undress 
and get into bed and beasleep every time the 
maid comes in. ll draw the covers all 
close around my head and she cannot tell 
our hair apart. We’ll pull down the cur- 
tains and make the room dark and I told 
her I’d seen you and you wanted to sleep all 
the afternoon. You can be back by six 
o’clock and it won’t make any difference if 
they do find out then, and maybe we can 
bribe Simmons to keep still about letting 
youin. Here, get a move on you!” 

Peter fell out of bed in trembling, incred- 
ulous joy, obeying without a word, as he 
inv —s did, the all-wise mandates of his 
rie In frantic haste one boy dressed 
and th the other undressed, Wamba assuming 
the discarded pajamas of the sick boy with- 
out a murmur, although, being scientifically 
brought up, he was as much under the 
nightmare spell of germs as the most en- 
lightened of us. Ivanhoe’s mind worked 
slowly, and it was not until he had opened 
the door and made a wary reconnoiter of 
the hall to see whether the coast was clear, 
that he thought of Wamba’s side of the 
transaction. “Say!’’ he whispered to the 
tuft of sandy hair, all that was visible of his 
substitute. “You'll catch it, lying in my 
bed in my nightclothes.” 

“Who cares?” said Wamba, gloomily. 

“Say, it’s too bad you have to miss it!” 

No answer. 

“Well, yours was such a little part, any- 
how,” was Ivanhoe’s excusing farewell, as 
he crept cautiously down the stairs. 

In the darkened room which he left be- 
hind him it was very still. The clock ticked 
loudly, marking away the quarter hours at 
which the maid came faithfully to look at 
the silent head buried in the covers. 
Wamba did not sleep. The time seemed 
interminable to him. As the clock struck 
half-past three he knew that the play was 
beginning. He followed in his imagination 
every scene of it, speech by speech. He 
waved his gay and tinkling fool’s cap in the 
crowd about the lists where the tourney 
took place, he crowded among the people in 
the streets of York, he crouched at the feet 
of Rowena during the banquetescene, he 
mocked at Isaac and he pitied Rebecca with 
all the fervor of a sore and aching heart. 
Then-his scene—his great scene came. 
Ivanhoe was cast out from his inheritance, 
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“ Wamba the witty, the invincibly humorous, fell forward on his pillow” 


all his friends deserted him, an intolerably 
cruel and irrevocable fate hung over him, 
alone but for the hero of devotion who was 
about tospeak. In his imagination Wamba 
felt the audience looking at him with their 
thousand eyes, he felt within him the swell- 
ing power to move them, and as an actual 
fact he lay ina hot bed in a darkened room. 
He drew long breaths and blinked his eyes 
rapidly as he realized that his great oppor- 
tunity was passing by. But at least Ivanhoe 
was there, with his handsome, dull face 
happy in the marvelous helmet. Wamba 
felt, through his misery, unutterable pride 
that he had been able to rescue his lord, and 
self-forgetting joy in another’s pleasure. 
He half rose to his knees, the sheets tum- 
bling about him. “Sir!” he cried in ringing 
tones, “Sir! Though all the world forsake 
thee, Wamba the faithful fool will ever be 
thy loyal servitor!” And then it is to be 
feared that Wamba the witty, the invincibly 
humorous, fell forward on his pillow and wet 
it with the tears of a very bitterly disap- 
pointed little boy. 

This was on a Friday. On Monday 
Wamba went to school to face, with what 
grace he could, the reproaches of the Sixth 
Form for his desertion. He had no answer 
to give beyond, “Oh, I couldn’t get here. 
Had something else to do.” He thought 


his cup was full, but it brimmed over with 
the appearance of Peter Stuyvesant, Jr., 
ex-Ivanhoe. 

“Why, I thought you were quarantined!” 
he cried, his head whirling. 

Peter looked confused. “TI was just sure 
that old doctor didn’t know what he was 
talking about. He says now it isn’t Ger- 
man measles at all, but just a rash from 
something I’ve eaten. I might have come 
to school as well as not on Friday, too.” 

Reginald Gerald looked at him, quiver- 
ing with an intolerable sense of bitterness, 
rent with the pangs of furious rebellion 
against fate. It seemed that he was called 
upon for more endurance than flesh and 
blood could muster. But Ivanhoe went on, 
“Say, Wamba, vou acted awful square about 
that. I didn’t have time to think much 
about it then, but I have, since. Say, 
there’s not another boy in school who’d 
have done that.” 

Wamba’s heart suddenly glowed with the 
pure and generous flame of final disin- 
terestedness. The flower of the feudal 
spirit was his, the essence of loyalty, the 
fine disregard of material outcome. 

“Oh, anybody could say my little 
speech,” he said, and, although his voice 
quavered a little, he held his head bravely 
high. 
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The Judgment of Daniel 


By Henry Milner Rideout 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY LOUIS D, FANCHER 


R. DAN TOW- 
ERS was wonder- 
ing how long his 
money would hold 
out, and whence 
the next would 
come. A less 

tranquil man might have 

worried; but to him it was a 

pleasant process, as when a 
child wonders about the stars, or the habits 
of angle-worms, or the estate of being a big 
man. Below his hotel verandah, up the 
broad sweep of Orchard Road, the rickshaw 
lanterns flitted past like a procession of jog- 
ging fire-flies; street-lamps over-arched 
with waringin foliage of a mineral, theatric 
green, cast here and there'a snowy glare of 
light on the buff road, showing the gleam of 
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brassbound shafts, flying wheels, broad 
bobbing disks of Chinese hats, and the 
quick trot of naked legs, stout-calved and 
saffron. To young Mr. Towers, with his 
feet mounted on the long arms of his chair, 
and with the ice tinkling in the stengah at 
his elbow, the stale menace of bankruptcy 
was no more a worry than it might be to one 
of those coolies, pattering down the humid 
vista of sweet-scented greenery under 
tropic stars. 

The new chance, therefore, came quickly. 

Navigating among the deserted tables, 
appeared two huge Dutchmen, shaven- 
headed, large-faced, with the national swag- 
belly set more generously off by their 
clothes of white duck. 

“ Pardon, sir, is this Mr. Too-verss?”’ 
Towers is my name, sir,” replied the 
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young man, rising, and signalling a Chinese 
boy to bring chairs. 

“ Ah, thank you,” puffed the fatter of the 
two strangers, as they seated themselves 
heavily. ‘Mr. Tau-yerss, may we haf a 
few minutes’—ah—conversation with you ? 
Yes? It will be profitable to us both—that 
is to say, all three; if, as I learn, you are a 
mining engineer?” 

“A job,” thought Dan joyfully. “That 
‘Profession’ column in. the register is good 
joss.”” Aloud he said—* You have learned 
correct, Mr.——”’ 

“ Romeijn,” breathed the man-mountain. 
“And this is Heer Openhym, my co- 
partner.” 

Bows were solemnized. 

“You are not now professionally—ah— 
engaitched?”’ continued Heer Romeijn, 
elevating his pudgy feet to the chair-arms, 
and puffing furiously to re-kindle his che- 
root. “No? What expeer-yence haf you 
onter-gone ?”’ 

Dan recited briefly a few years’ history 
that would have made Ulysses appear a 
domestic rate-payer. 

“Goot!” sighed Romeijn. “Then we 
now proposs to you a goot work.” 

He explained their plans, the “co- 
partner”’ assisting from time to time in a 
bass grumble, or disputing in Dutch, with 
shifty glances at Dan. 

“So that iss our offer,” concluded Ro- 
meijn: “twelf hoondert guilders a month, 
and expenses to and from Kajigambang. 
A six months’ cone-tract. Hallf the salary 
in advance, hallf at the end. And you to 
examine and report fully on the deposits of 
the—ah—region. Of course, it iss all to 
keep secret from now forwarts. You do 
accept, Mr. Tau-verss ?” 

Dan feigned to consider: 

“ What kind of a country is this Kajigam- 
bang?” 

Heer Romeijn looked at Heer Open- 
hym. 

“Oh, most wholesome,” grunted the co- 
partner. “ Most healthsome.” 

“QO’ course,” said Dan drily. “But I 
mean the what-you-call-it—the topography, 
and the people?” 

Openhym explained that the approach 
inland from the coast was by a most lovely 
navigable river, leading up among hills that 
were a natural sanatorium and _ paradise. 
The natives, like the Javanese, were simple 
and peace-loving. 
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“That’s all right, then,” decided Mr. 
Towers. “It’s a go.” 

“Here iss the cone-tract,” announced 
Romeijn, drawing forth a paper and a foun- 
tain stylus. “ Will you please to sign ?”’ 

“ Nantt s’ikit,” said Mr. Towers, craftily. 
“ Till to-morrow. Let me size it up by day- 
light.” en 

Next day the three men signed the docu- 
ment, with general satisfaction, and the 
partners paid over to their new employee 
three thousand six hundred guilders, as 
half-pay in advance. 

“In six months we will deposit the rest 
to your order at the Hong-Kong bank here,” 
said the senior partner. “We haf been 
obliged to—ah—charter a steamer for your 
travel—the Bintang Berékor; she will sail 
in three days. We will—what iss it >—see 
you off.” He laughed heartily over a tall 
pahit, drank it, and smacked his lips. 

“This,” thought Dan, as he trundled in a 
rickshaw along the glaring streets of Singa- 
pore to buy supplies, “this looks like a 
square deal with a new deck. Charterin’ a 
steamer—for me!” 

He visited many shops, acquiring biscuits, 
chlorodyne, candles, mineral water, tinned 
meats, powder, shot, cartridges, tobacco, 
boots, the complete works of Mr. Jacobs, 
and whiskey. In the middle of these pur- 
chases, he was struck with an omission. 
“Hold on!” he addressed himself. “ ’Fore 
the money gives out, go get your life insured 
again.” Mr. Towers, though anything but 
a cautious young man, had formed this 
habit; “because,” he had told scoffing 
friends, “if I ever did go out, it would keep 
brother Joe in cigars.” 

In a dusky office on Collyer Quai, oyer- 
looking the intricate bustle of vehicles and 
the flotilla of tossing sampans, he found a 
large, wholesome young Englishman busily 
reading a pictorial weekly under a punkah. 
Dan liked his looks; insurance business did 
not seem to be pressing and they had a 
long talk on weather, ships, cricket and 
base-ball, the unloveliness of Germans, war, 
and the delights of going Home with a for- 
tune. Then coming regretfully to business: 

“It’s a joke to call you a risk,” declared 
young Mr. Scarlett. “Just fill out this 
blank, will you?—And I say, why not 
come round to tiffin with me? Right-oh! 
Then we'll go see the doctor from there 
and have him thump you, and all that rot.” 

“Thanks,” said Mr. Towers, abstract- 
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edly. “Can-do.—Say, how do you spell 
this Kajigambang ?” 

“What!” said the agent. “You’re not 
going there?” 

“Sure,” affirmed his client. 

“Good-morning!” cried Scarlett cheer- 
fully. “It’s all off.—Not the tiffin, of 
course; only the policy.” 

“ Look here,” said Dan, in mild astonish- 
ment. “What’s wrong?” 

“Kajigambang,” stated Mr. Scarlett. 
“Not good enough. You’d live—oh well, 
say three weeks down there.” 

“That’s nice,’”? drawled Mr. Towers. 
“Cause I’ve signed on for six months.” 

“Not you! Not really!” said the other 
with genuine interest. He shut his desk 
with a bang. “I’ve done enough work for 
one morning. Let’s toddle out and have a 
drink and talk this over. My dear chap, 
it would be about worth my billet to issue 
you a policy.” 

Over their drinks and their curry, the 
reason became more evident. Kajigam- 
bang, declared Scarlett, was one long fever 
marsh of trackless jungle, inhabited by an 
eccentric little naked people who, lying in 
bushes, shot poisoned darts out of blowpipes. 
As for Heeren Romeijn and Openhym— 

“Did they speak of getting you a foe- 
latings card to travel in the Netherlands 
Indies >—No ?—Well, there you are: they’re 
trying to run you in on the quiet, because 


the authorities would never allow you to ° 


visit such a place. You’d need the whole 
Dutch army along with you. Those two 
are the biggest pair of wasters unhung. 
Do you know what they’ll do?” inquired 
Mr. Scarlett, smiling politely. “They’ve 
paid you one-half, and that’s all they ever 
will pay. After your report’s in, you can go 
to their bank and whistle for the rest. 
Abis! finish!” 

“This is awful interesting news to me,” 
Dan averred. “I wish I’d met you first.” 

“ And I don’t like to be disagreeable about 
it,” rejoined Scarlett, “but I shouldn’t 
touch the job at any price. I’ve seen that 
lot before. They want some cheap informa- 
tion—enough to float a company on and 
get government support. Those two are 
just taking a long chance that you'll get 
there and back.” 

“There’s no use being sour-ball about it, 
is there?” inquired Mr. Towers, cheerily. 
“Look here, what'll you bet I don’t come 
back alive in six months?” 
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“Well, by Jove! Are you serious? Now 
I call that sporting,” exclaimed the English- 
man. “Let me’see. If you like, I’ll lay 
you five to four—or say dollars to guilders— 
that you don’t come back at all. Fifty a 
side, to be called for by the winner after— 
well, two years, eh?—Done? Right-oh;” 
he scribbled in a book. “Do you know, I’d 
be very glad to lose that bet.” ; 

“Thanks,” replied Dan, “I’ve got a kind 
o’ prejudice that same way.” 

The character of his purchases that 
afternoon was strangely different. After a 
painful searching out of obscure shops and 
rusty go-downs, they included six ancient 
Winchester rifles and some fifteen revolv- 
ers, all of the same noble calibre; three 
dozen gardener’s trowels; several thousand 
rounds of ammunition; three great rolls of 
copper trolley wire, new and shining; a 
second or third-hand tricycle, extremely 
clumsy and solid; strong wire screening, in 
many sheets, of a microscopical mesh; a 
bale of old gunny-sacks, much rice, and a 
small grindstone. Surveying these, as the 
bullock-cart crawled off toward the quai, 
Dan allowed himself to smile. 

“There,” he said, to the mystified clerks, 
“T’ve done a little insurance, all on my 
own.” 

On the night before the Bintang Berékor 
was to sail, Dan, stretched along a mattress 
on the bridge-deck, woke to find himself 
being kicked by a group of shouting bar- 
barians. He leaped up, and was affection- 


ately man-handled. 


“You old Injun! Hi, Dan, wake up! 
What’s the game now? Where you going? 
Same old hombre, ain’t he? Why didn’t you 
wait for us?” 

So began an all-night session, by candle- 
light and over many glasses, with his friends 
Bassett, Jimmy Folsom, and Samuel Bird, 
returned from prospecting in the outskirts 
of the Shan States. Through the blue 
cigar-smoke there sounded strange, furious 
narratives; the explosion of long pent-up 
jokes; and bitter complaints that the three 
were not ready to sail with Mr. Towers. 
That gentleman said nothing of young 
Scarlett’s revelations. He never believed in 
talking before the event. 

At noon, in the middle of a lively recep- 
tion and “ Duck-and-Dorises,” the Bintang 
got up anchor. Romeijn and Openhym, 
Scarlett, and the three Americans, dropped 
astern in their sampans. 

















“We'll come anyway!” shouted Samuel 
Bird defiantly. 

“Bring plenty o’ these!” returned Mr. 
Towers, shying a bottle down at him. And 
then it was “Chin-chin,” “Adios,” the 
waving of helmets, and a fantastic panto- 
mime from Mr. Scarlett, closing with the 
ejaculation, through his stick, of imaginary 
darts at the two Hollanders. 

A weary fortnight afterward, Dan learned 
with some surprise that he was to be landed 
at the port of Fak-Fak in New Guinea. 

“But you were chartered,” he told the 
friendly German captain, “to carry me to 
Telok Kaji.” 

“Ho-ho!” laughed Captain Thies. “So 
dose two, dey toldt you zo? My poy, dot 
iss komisch! I go now to Wahaai of Ceram, 
und zo to Boorookoomba of Celéybes, und 
zo to Batavia. Dose two, dey pay your 
passaitch to Fak-Fak, dot iss alles. You 
take prau to Kaji. Ho-ho! Dose two char- 
ter me. Dot iss goot choke!” 

And so Dan, with a new grievance 
against the gentlemen from Holland, sailed 
southward in a verminous prau with a crew 
of piratical brown men. The blistering, 
perpendicular sun-blaze, the sour smell of 
bilge and sweating blacks, the imperceptible 
drift of the prau through the dancing blurs 
of heat over the steel floor of ocean, these 
wore into the brain with a bitter, mad, over- 
whelming monotony. Yet the masterless 
spirit of the youngster kept him working— 
in the brief coolness at sunrise and by the 
pinpoint flame of a midnight lantern— 
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“ Dan swept the thicket with a crashing volley” 


grinding a razor edge upon his trowels, and 
fitting together ingenious mechanisms of 
stout wire. In a fortnight of this, the prau 
raised against the dawn a black saw-tooth 
rim of palm coast, ragged pearly mists 
exhaling from fever-lands, and a _ wide 
river-mouth that shone toward the orient 
sun like liquid copper. 

He landed his mound of supplies at a 
vicious little outcast village of woolly Papu- 
ans and stray Malays. 

“These are orang-laut, sea-people, pi- 
rates,” the crew informed him, timorously. 

“Good,” said Dan. “I want all the 
orang-lauts I can hire. Need them in my 
business. Follow me, and you won’t get 
hurt.” 

Established in a bamboo hut, he went on 
preparing his expedition. To his first half 
dozen men he served out one trowel each; 
these, set on heavy staves of rattan, made 
most lethal spears, greatly to be desired. 

“Use these well,” he promised, “and I 
shall give each of you a loud gun-magic 
such as kills rats—and men.” 

The story of that magic, skillfully spread, 
created in the village the equivalent of 
peace. 

When rumor declared that thirty more 
beautiful spear-heads were forthcoming, a 
small camp of unemployed warriors ate and 
slept before Dan’s bungalow. In the mean 
time, the village tailor was making, to his 
order, some fifty suits of gunny-sacking— 
loose jackets and trousers, which Dan him- 
self coated thickly with coal-tar. The six 
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ancient Winchesters, radiating fan-wise and 
cunningly connected by the wire mechan- 
isms, he mounted on the rusty tricycle; this, 
when weighted with an ammunition box and 
the grindstone to withstand recoil, became a 
machine-gun capable of firing sixty-six 
shots with twelve turns of a crank. Next, 
of the wire netting he made large globes, 
much like enormous fly-traps or the screens 
for stage gas-jets in an old-fashioned theatre. 

“Now,” said Mr. Towers proudly, “let’s 
see your old poison brads come a-blowin’ 
through those, or that coal-tar armor 
make-up!”’ 

At this point, finding himself half-dead 
with fever, he announced that for two weeks 
no one must approach the hut; the soonglap 
paling besar, the Greatest Magic for this 
journey, must be prepared slowly and alone; 
and so, shutting his doors, he lay down 
among the provisions, and in that stifling 
hovel wrestled with delirium and death. 
All he remembered was, how many years it 
took to open a bottle of mineral water, how 
the quinine throbbed and crashed full 
orchestra in his head, how hard it was to 
persuade a distant, invisible Scarlett that 
this fellow wasn’t dead yet. 
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“T leave it to an umpire,” the squatting 
villagers heard a strange voice cry within 
the hut. “Ileaveittoanumpire. . . . 
Heag that? don’t pay bets till 
he’s dead, he says I know better 
. he ain’t!”” Then followed sounds 
of threshing, and snatches of quavered song. 
A great magic must have been toward. 

But in four weeks he was on the march 
with an army that called him Tuan Nakim, 
the lord magistrate. With six-and-thirty 
spearmen, a long train of bearers, and the 
tricycle battery, he tramped painfully inland. 

The first battle of this anabasis opened 
silently, in a clearing, with tiny pufis of 
white showering from deep-bosomed thick- 
ets. Two bearers who had broken orders 
and marched in the van, suddenly sat down, 
and with faces calm but ash-gray, plucked 
from between their brown ribs the thorns of 
death. More darts hopped and glanced on 
the black tarred buff-coats. The spearmen 
hastily donned their fly-trap helmets, 
while Dan swept the thicket with a crashing 
volley from the machine-gun. Leaving two 
men to re-load and advance it, he charged 
with his troops, and emptied Krag and 
revolver at fleeing brown bodies. Three 
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“* There is my sacrifice!’ shouted the new priest” 








times the enemy made a venomous stand; 
but the tricycle gun worked well, the spear- 
men fought ferociously, and the rout was 
bloody and final. That evening, at a muster 
of troops which lacked only four men, the 
Tuan Hakim made oration and eulogy. 
Conspicuous in the pursuit had been one 
valiant bearer, armed simply with his 
wooden piculan. 

“Stand forth, Mistuh Geo’ge Wash’n- 
ton,’”? Dan commanded. He encased the 
brown hero in a buff-coat, round the body 
of which he painted a white stripe. 

“That,” said Dan, “is the D. S. O.” 

He slipped over the warrior’s head a 
heavy neck-ring of shining copper wire. 

“That,” he continued, “is the V. C._—No 
seniority or political pulls in this army.— 
Mr. Geo’ge Wash’n’ton Robert Fitzsim- 
mons Lee, I promote you to the rank of 
brigadier general.”” And he handed the 
new general an army revolver mounted on a 
shoulder-stock of ironwood. 

So fierce was the emulation thencefor- 
ward, that after five skirmishes and two 
pitched battles, four more brigadier gen- 
erals, Peter Jackson, Ulysses S. Grant, 
George Dixon, and Napoleon Erastus 
Bonaparte, received D.S.O., V.C. and the 
Loud Magic. All the coolie-bearers were 
3 armed with seven-foot carven blow-pipes 
taken from the slain. And the army 
marched on victoriously, ‘“‘with our heads,” 
said Dan, “in bird-cages.”’ 

At last scouts reported the rising of spurs 
and foot-hills before them, and a great 
campong by a lakeside. Two days later, 
unopposed, the army marched up to the vil- 
lage walls. Neither guard nor lounger ap- 
peared; the place might have been desolate; 
but from within the walls of split bamboo, 
came the heavy beating of drums and sav- 
age chanting. 

Dan marched through the open gates 
with his followers. 








Ss 
“Tt was an exalted life” 


In a clear space among the squatting 
huts, the whole populace had formed a wide 
ring. Bush-headed_ warriors russet 
armor of tree-bark, huddling women in gay 
skirts with naked babies astride their hips, 
all were intently watching a transaction 
within the circle. The drums had ceased, 
and in a silence of broiling noon, Dan heard 
the wail of a child. Alone in the center 
stood a little girl, bound with manas cord, 
whimpering before an altar of fresh sods; 
and striding towards her, horrid with finery 
and paint, a tall priest held aloft a knife. 

Dan seized his interpreter by the arm, 
and ploughed through the ring of villagers. 


“Stop!” he cried in Malay. “What god 
demands this sacrifice ?”’ 

The interpreter echoed the question, 
loud as a herald. The astonished priest 
replied. 


“A local godling,” sneered Mr. Towers. 
“T am high priest to Arvana, god of sword- 
hilts. Iam King of the Loud Magic.” 

A murmur circled the villagers, and died 
in a pulsing silence. 

Dan stooped, cut the cords and patted 
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“ Salaam Alikum! Hoch der Kaiser!” 


the head of the terrified baby. She scam- 
pered off like a rabbit; and with a cry of joy 
a little brown woman ran forward and 
caught her up. 

Suddenly the priest rushed with the 
knife. But Dan was an old hand at gun- 
play :—the magic spoke first, and the savage 
fell sprawling. 

“There is my sacrifice!” shouted the new 
priest. 

He paused for the drama to take effect; 
then, before an uproar could rise, called 
loudly :— 

“There shall be no more killing of chil- 
dren. The god is satisfied. Send the 
kapala to me at sunset, and I shall tell him 
how to end your troubles, without payment 
and without sacrifice.” 

Turning, he stalked out of the village, 
followed by his troops. The wicker gates 
slid to, amid shouts and babel. All that 
afternoon, a loud chatter of politics re- 
sounded from within. But at sunset, while 
Dan sat waiting on his camp-stool under a 
tamarind tree, the headman drew near, 
humbly, for conference. 

“Tuan Sultan,” translated the inter- 
preter, with a new and deeper respect, 
“the jungle fighters and devils’ men whom 
the Tuan Sultan gloriously overthrew from 
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his path, these and others like them have 
long harassed the village. Many years 
and every year it has been the same. Also 
there has been famine. The priest that the 
Tuan Sultan slew, he would have offered up 
the daughter of the kapala against the evil 
luck. Therefore the heart of the kapa/a runs 
toward this new god, Sparer of Children.” 

“Gee!” remarked the Sultan. “This is 
what Scarlet calls a little bit of all right.” 

“But first the kapala asks, What will the 
new god perform upon these jungle men?” 

“This,” said Dan. A kalong hung head 
downward from a top branch; he jerked out 
his revolver, fired, and the huge bat 
thumped the ground like a heavy fruit.— 
“So will I abolish and destroy the enemies 
of this campong.” 

The kneeling chieftain bowed his fore- 
head to the ground. 

“T will live in the village, and it shalJ 
grow fat. They shall build me a sultan’s 
house. But the kapala shall in all things 
rule, steering the prau of government with 
the rudder of my wisdom.” 

So Mr. Daniel Towers became emperor 
above this village king; and the temple, en- 
larged, and beautified with red, and gilt, 
and new carvings, became the imperial 
quarters. His army settled amicably down 
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among the villagers, while from a verandah 
piously supplied with chickens, mangoes, 
fish, chillies, and pisengs, the Sultan 
searched the headman’s heart with ques- 
tions. It was an exalted life; not utterly 
alone, for Ketchil, baby brother to the little 
Iphigenia, dared with fat and incoérdinate 
legs to crawl upon the very matting of the 
Sultan’s throne, and to play with the silver 
chain of his compass. An exalted and a 
happy life; not an idle one, for when Dan 
had learned the country and the disposition 
of the enemy, he fought a series of crushing 
battles, beat off a besieging party of allied 
Papuans, and terrified into peace a wide 
strip of jungle. After these victories, he 
was deified and children were carried before 
the verandah for his blessing. 

Gold, thus far, he did not go about to 
seek; for though an unwilling deity, Dan 
found himself a happy, absorbed, and 
fatherly emperor. His villagers were poor 
in food-stuffs; he made them till the land, 
established paddy nurseries, and taught them 
to grow rice by the‘ Na Dum” method of 
Siam. Drawing timber from a neglected 
forest of teak, he built such a palisade as 
changed the wattled hamlet into an impreg- 
nable city of refuge, and would have made 
his fortune if supplied to ship-builders. 
Wells he sank inside and watch-towers he 
raised at the four corners and the gate— 
watch-towers which the kapala persisted in 
adorning with hornéd statues of the Sultan 
Dan, in black, polished tamarind wood,— 
scowling effigies, popular, but not flatter- 
ing. 

Months of serene authority sped by in the 
enchanted silences of lake and valley and 
dusky, pointed aisles of bamboo. Like 
Alfred the Great, Dan divided the un- 
counted days into hours, hanging in the tur- 
rets at the gate a hollowed log for the 
watchmen to beat. He set out fields of 
millet. He found groves full of stick-lac, 
and his grateful subjects dyed for him im- 
perial robes of scarlet. He cured fever and 
the colics of infants. He caught young ban- 
teng, and broke them to the plough. And so, 
from the sacred verandah, after busy days, 
he could hear the songs of contented little 
people pattering homeward along the wind- 
ing paths; could see the girls, in pink or 
yellow loin-cloths, as slender and erect 
under their head-burdens as a procession of 
Greek goddesses, file through the gate, re- 
turning from the mountain-village markets; 


could see the naked children scampering in 
the dust, their bellies tight-ballooned with 
fatness. 

The six months flowed by, and others, 
before he explored the countryside for gold. 
He was gone many days, and when he re- 
turned, they saw that the heart of the Sultan 
was heavy. Often in the cool half-light 
before dawn, when the tillers of the field 
trudged by. shouldering their wooden 
ploughs, they found the demi-god smoking 
pensively before the gate, or pacing in 
meditation, a tall figure in his red robe. 

“Well,” he would conclude, with a sigh, 
“T don’t just know what todo.” 

At last, rumors came of other white demi- 
gods marching toward the hills Dan 
swore, briefly. 

“Tt’s some damned Dutchman or other,” 
he growled. “Here’s where the whole 
thing goes /uét.” He laughed, rather bit- 
terly. ‘‘Guess I must be turnin’ black—in 
love with this crowd. Humph! It’s a 
funny world.” 

That night he stayed awake and sorrow- 
ful, listening to the chant from distant huts, 
the cooing of sleepy wood-pigeons, the boom 
of the time-log beating away, perhaps, the 
last hours of his happy reign. 

Next morning, when Messrs. Folsom, 
Bassett, and Samuel Bird swung cheerfully 
down to the village gate, they saw, within, a 
tall, black-bearded, royal figure robed in 
vermilion. 


“Tt’s him!” shouted Bassett. “ Ya- 
a-a-ay!”’ 

“The old hoss!”? Folsom cried in amaze- 
ment. 

“Hello, Dowie!” called Mr. Samuel 
Bird. 


The three rushed forward, yelling. But 
even they were checked by the gesture of 
command. This was not the same man 
they had known. 

“Boys,” said the bearded king, “I sure 
am awful pleased to see you. But don’t 
throw my game. No glad hands here in 
public. I’masultan—alsoa god. Do mea 
salaam to save my face; then afterwards 
we'll talk private.” 

After a second of blank wonder, the three 
fell prostrate, roaring joyfully—‘ Salaam 
alikum! Hoch der Kaiser! Man Suey.” 

“First-rate,” said Dan calmly. ei 
hereby appoint you all demi-gods and 
ministers of agriculture.” 

Inside the hut assigned them—for the 
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Sultan kept his temple to himself—they 
held a loud reunion, all talking at once. 

“ . . . So we thought you might 
still be alive. Have a drink, god.—A rescue 
party . . . came round from Batavia, 
and our schooner’s waitin’ down at Telok 
Kaji . . . Jimmy, get out a box of 
cigars for this here King . . . Surela 
good job up Sumatra way . . . Pay 
enough for all hands. Bzzzz! the 
wind blew through his whiskers! 
so you come along up with us to Singapore. 
Oh, and here’s a chit for you from Scar- 
lett. . . . Say, ain’t it good to see 
this old hombre again, boys? . . . Came 
straight up without pulling a gun: you 
sure have got those niggers scared all down 


the line. . . . Look here, Dan, I 
don’t like this: Elijah II. make-up o’ 
yours. . . . So you pack up and come 


» 


along with us. . 

It was a long day and night of talk, but 
of only moderate carouse, for Dan enforced 
upon them the dignity of responsible gods. 
Next day, while they slept after their jour- 
ney, he sat considering in his verandah. 
Scarlett’s letter lay open before him, and 
Ketchil, the baby of privilege, drowsily 
studied it over the Sultan’s knee. 

a as I said, those two Dutch- 
men never deposited their money 
hope you'll be able to get back : 
Dan read. He grinned at the sleepy infant, 
then pondered gravely. 

“And all these hills full 0’ gold!” he 
thought. The richest vein of it led straight 
down under the new rice-fields. He looked 
about the peaceful campong, sadly. He had 
no illusions about the glamour of gold- 
mining: often he had seen their towns 
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spring up, in the West, grim and roaring, full 
of gamblers and scum and drink and strife; 
and here in the Orient, with the slaving of 
coolies. . . . This wattled village, ex- 
isting slowly and happily under the gleam 
of sunny foliage beside the enchanted lake— 
“It’s mine!” he declared. “I’ve made ’em! 
They’re my kids”—he saw it harried, 
changed forever, ruined, to fill the pockets 
in two Dutchmen’s breeks. : 

“And I’ve got to leave you all.” He 
spoke aloud, regretfully, to the slumbering 
houses. “ Well, then I’ll—I never did it 
before, did I? But those two have broke 
their half of it already. Maskeef here 

‘oes!’ 

He laid before him a sheet of paper, 
dipped his pen, and in the terse style of 
Julius Cesar, began his report:— 


“ Messrs. Romeijn and Openhym. 

“ GENTLEMEN : I have examined thoroughly 
region inland from Kajigambang, as per con- 
tract. Regret to report difficulties in way of 
transportation are insurmountable, natives ex- 
tremely hostile and dangerous” (he patted 
the chubby legs of the sleeping Anak Ketchil) 
“and the deposits not worth a d—. 

“Yours truly, 
“D. Towers.” 


“Humph! Not even tell the boys,” he 
mused. 

He drew a long breath, and once more 
looked down upon the village, smiling 
queerly. 

“It s prob’ly just a sort o’ reprieve for 
you,” he said slowly. “But—I’m leavin’ 
you to-morrow, and prob’ly won’t ever see 
you again, and”—something choked him 
—“and this way I can kind o’ leave my 
blessin’, can’t I, sort of, on—my people.” 

















Cauquomgomoxis 


By Robert R. Logan 


“THE birches bow their heads as if in prayer, 
No sound is borne across th’ unrufled lake 

Save of the loon whose bugle notes awake 

The unseen bells and crystals of the air; 

A sound so free, so wild beyond compare, 

So passionless, its quavering echoes make 

The loneliness more lonely as they break 

Upon an ear attuned to mortal care. 


Lake of the wilderness! whose waters lie 

Beneath the forest and the shadowy glen, 
Reflecting the far mountains and the sky 

And evening clouds which crown their peaks again, 
Slowly I turn from thy tranquillity 

Back to the camp-fire and the speech of men. 




















A Gas Tale of Two Cities 


A Study in Contrasts: 


What Has Been Done in 


Indianapolis and What Is Being Done in New York 


By Sherman Morse 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


N the article contributed to our June num- 
ber by Judge Grosscup dealing with the 
necessity of reconstructing our corporations 
in the interest of the people, the author re- 
ferred to a gas corpora ition in “a city of the 
middle West” which conducted its business 
in the interest of the public and made money 


ASS its battle with the Gas 
Otte Trust, New York, al- 
f though aroused to an ex- 
treme of bitterness, does 
not fully appreciate the 
merits of its own case. It 
has for so many years been 
assumed that all gas companies are enemies 
of the public, that the Trust has been 
saved from the added obloquy which would 
have been heaped upon it if the public had 
realized the fact that even a gas company 
may be conducted honestly and efficiently 
and with as much regard for the interests 
of the people as for those of its own stock- 
holders. 

One does not have to turn to Glasgow 
or Edinburgh. In Indianapolis, a typical 
American city, amid conditions which are 
virtually universal, the problem which 
New York is still facing was met and 
solved years ago. Instead of being a thing 
accursed and hated, a gas company there 
became an institution of which the whole 
city was proud. To be selected to serve 
on one of the company’s boards without 
compensation save in the plaudits of their 
fellow citizens was an honor which the 
best men eagerly sought. Best of all, 
was established by years of experience 
that a company so conducted can be made 
to pay. 

If the people of New York had thus pro- 
tected themselves against the encroach- 
ments and extortions of a monopoly, instead 
of abandoning the lighting of their city to 
Henry H. Rogers and the Standard Oil 
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by so doing. That a gas company of this 
type actually exists in this country seems to 
a New Yorker sufficiently incredible—but, 
if true, wonderfully encouraging. To learn 
the history of this model company THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE sent Mr. Sherman 
Morse to Indianapolis.—THeE Eprtor. 


interests, there could be no question to-day 
of years of litigation to secure the enforce- 
ment of a law driven through the Legisla- 
ture under pressure from public sentiment. 
If the millions of dollars of water in the 
stock of the Gas Trust of New York could 
be squeezed out, the enforcement of a 
maximum rate of eighty cents a thousand 
feet, as fixed by statute, would be so far 
from confiscatory that a liberal margin of 
profit would be left to the company’s stock- 
holders. 

So true is this, that the question of cost 
of manufacture and distribution of gas to 
consumers is only a secondary consideration 
in the present phase of the struggle to en- 
force the statute rate. When the Supreme 
Court of the United States shall render a 
decision, several years hence, the question 
thus determined will be the right of 
corporation to demand dividends upon its 
capitalized earning capacity. made possible 
by the existence of a monopoly, and upon 
the value of its franchise, which was a free 
gift from the people, rather than the cost 
to the company of supplying gas to con- 
sumers. Even the Trust has so far not 
dared contend that it could not sell gas at 
eighty cents a thousand feet and still have 
a wide margin of profit, if it sought to earn 
dividends only on the real money invested 
in its plants. 

New York decided a little more than a 
year ago that one dollar a thousand was an 
excessive price to pay for gas. A com- 
mittee of the Legislature made so com- 
plete and efficient an investigation that a 


























Alfred F. Potts, of Indianapolts 


nator of a Gas Trust designed t 


similar committee was welcomed to in- 
vestigate the insurance companies a few 
months later, and it was determined by 
the committee that the Gas Trust ought 
not to be allowed to charge more than 
seventy-five cents. Last winter the Legis- 
lature enacted a law limiting the price to 
eighty cents a thousand 

But that, it has since developed, was but 
a skirmish in the real struggle which is 
now in progress. The Trust maintained 


that to compel it to sell gas at less t 


dollar a thousand was nothing 
confiscation, and obtained an ot 
United States courts the effect 
has been to compel payment 

rate pending a final decision. It 
been held by the State courts, 0 


trary, that a consumer may enfo 
right to be furnished with gas at 


statute rate of eighty cents, pr 
has the money to appeal to the 
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The Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court of the State had the last word in a 
decision rendered on June 20, in which it 
was held that “in exercising public fran- 
chises and special privileges the defendant 
owes a duty to the public to furnish gas to 
the consumer at reasonable rates, which the 
Legislature may regulate and the courts 
may enforce. It is competent for the 
Legislature to regulate the price that the 
defendant may charge consumers, pro- 
vided it does not require it to supply gas 
at a rate that will not admit of reasonable 
profit to the stockholders upon the actual 
value of the plant and property of the com- 
pany.’ Upon a final decision on the 
merits of that question depends the issue 
of the gas controversy in New York. 

Other cities, too, are awakening to a 
realization of their rights. Boston has a 
law which provides that for every increase 
of one per cent. in the company’s dividends 
the price of gas must have been reduced 
five cents a thousand for the preceding 
year. But in New York the man with 
orders to lock the meter will have for a 
considerable time to come a shade the best 
of the argument with the man who refuses 
to pay what the Trust demands. 

Soon after the discovery of natural gas 
near Indianapolis the Common Council 
of that city adopted an ordinance limiting 
the price that could be charged. It was 
known that the supply of gas was very great, 
and at that time it was supposed to be in- 
exhaustible. Almost the only expense in- 
volved in delivering gas to consumers was 
for the laying of mains, and it was deter- 
mined that the people of the city should 
receive at least their share of this free gift 
of nature. 

But such a limitation of their profits 
was by no means included in the plans of 
the men who maintained a monopoly of 
the manufactured illuminating-gas industry 
of the city and of those who had piped the 
natural gas from the wells to the city line. 
Demand was made that the rate for natural 
gas as fixed by ordinance be doubled, under 
threat that otherwise Indianapolis would 
be left to shift as best it could with coal as 
fuel, while other towns in the gas belt were 
forging ahead because <f the cheapness 
and convenience of gas. 

In this extremity the people determined 
to fight. Various plans were discussed, 
and there were many who favored the build- 
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ing of a plant by the city, but against 
this proposition was the insuperable objec- 
tion that the debt limit of the city would 
not permit the raising of the money neces- 
sary for the enterprise from the public 
funds. Public sentiment was, moreover, 
strong against any action which would 
deliver over to either political organization 
the spoils which necessarily accrue to the 
operation of a municipally-owned plant. 

Out of this discussion was gradually 
evolved the plan of the Consumers’ Gas 
Trust Company. It was recognized that, 
if an independent company was organized 
on the usual lines, the existing corporation, 
with its great wealth, would almost cer- 
tainly buy it out, to preserve the monopoly. 
For this reason, it was determined that 
stockholders in the new company must be 
deprived of the power to sell it out, without 
at the same time so restricting their rights 
as to leave no inducements for investment. 
It was provided that subscribers must place 
their stock in the hands of trustees who had 
irrevocable power, or proxy, to vote it for 
directors. While the holders of the stock 
thus remained the actual as well as nominal 
owners of the certificates and could transfer 
them at will, they had no control of the 
operations of the company. Opposing 
interests might buy up the entire issue of 
stock, but could not by reason of such pur- 
chase elect a single director in the inde- 
pendent company. Special inducements, 
however, were offered for subscriptions to 
the stock by the promise of eight per cent. 
dividends and the redemption of the en- 
tire issue at par as soon as the profits of 
the company would warrant it. 

Having the interests of the public, and 
not their own pockets, at heart, the pro- 
moters of the enterprise sought to fix the 
fairest possible charge for gas, and the 
exactly fair charge is, of course, at cost, 
after a reasonable return has been made 
to investors, in any enterprise which it is 
sought to direct solely in the interests of 
the public. No ground is then left to 
complain of the taking of excessive profits, 
nor is there occasion to reduce efficiency 
in order to squeeze out an extra dividend 
for purposes of stock manipulation. With 
no capital stock on which to pay dividends, 
there would be no motive for seeking to 
make a profit from the business. 

This was an extreme reversal of the usual 
method of organization of corporations. 
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The late Henry Schnull 


Indianapolis merchant and one of the 


Instead of paying small dividends out of 
large profits and creating a surplus fund 
to form a basis for watering the stock for 
speculative purposes, the profit, according 
to this plan, could not fail to go to the public 
in the reduced price for the service, as soon 
as the investors had had returned to them 
the full amount of their investment. 

There was, of course, the chance that the 
investors would receive no returns, either 
in the form of dividends or in the repayment 


trustees of the Consumers Compa ny 


of their capital, but so capable was the 
management of the company that, in fact, 
dividends were paid promptly, all other 
expenses were met, and within a dozen 
years all but five per cent. of the original 
capital had been redeemed. Since that 
time extra dividends have been declared 
until now there has been paid 150 per cent. 
on the original investment, in addition to 
eight per cent. dividends as long as any 
certificates were outstanding, and only the 
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failure of the supply of natural gas three 
years ago prevented the complete consum- 
mation of the project as planned—the re- 
duction of the charge for the service to 
the actual cost of delivery. 

So much for the interests of the investors 
in the enterprise. There being no other 
disposition possible of the profits arising 
from the sale of the company’s property, 
the holders of the stock will eventually 
receive at least twice the amount invested, 
in addition to dividends twice as great as 
they would have been likely to obtain from 
ordinary investments. There never was 
any complaint on the part of the stock- 
holders that they were not receiving their 
entire due; on the contrary, the demand 
for the stock was so great that much of it 
was bought in by an investment company 
organized for that purpose, the promoters 
of which will double their money. 

Nor had the public any ground for com- 
plaint. Because of the operation of the 
independent company, the low rate for 
gas fixed by ordinance was maintained, 
the old gas company, which also furnished 
natural gas, being forced by competition 
to sell its products at the ordinance rate. 
Natural gas could be had for one-third 
the cost of coal, until the supply was ex- 
hausted, and for fourteen years the people 
of Indianapolis were enabled to save one 
million dollars a year which they would 
have had to pay if they had meekly yielded 
to the demand of the old monopoly to have 
the ordinance rate doubled. 

From first to last there was not even a 
suggestion of scandal in the conduct of the 
company. It was allowed to have no 
affiliations with political organizations. 
Economy and efficiency were the only ends 
sought by its trustees and directors. And 
this result was attained in spite of the fact 
that, as the supply of natural gas began to 
fail, because of the extravagantly wasteful 
use to which it was put, enormous expense 
was necessitated in pushing farther and 
farther into the field to secure a supply. 
Pumping stations had to be built until the 
total investment finally reached two and 
a half million dollars, but in the end a bond- 
ed indebtedness of $750,000 was paid off, 
all other obligations were met and the stock 
issue Of $600,000 will have been repaid 
twice over. 

But all this was not accomplished with- 
out a tremendous amount of hard work 
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and self-sacrifice on the patt of the men 
who put their shoulders to the wheel. 
Alfred F. Potts, retiring president of the 
Commercial Club of Indianapolis, an office 
to which he could be elected as often as he 
chooses, bore the brunt of the struggle. 
Associated with him as trustees, upon whose 
integrity and ability it was acknowledged 
that the success of the enterprise depended, 
were Albert G. Porter, a former Governor 
of Indiana and Minister to Italy; John 
M. Butler, a prominent attorney; Thomas 
A. Morris, president of the Indianapolis 
Water Works Company; and John W. 
Murphy and Henry Schnull, prosperous 
merchants. 

These men, with others who realized 
that the city’s immediate future was in 
great measure dependent upon their efforts, 
went before the people and explained just 
what it meant in dollars—millions of them 

if the demand of the monopoly to have 
the gas-rate doubled was complied with. 
Mass-meetings were held night after night 
in all the wards of the city. The Indian- 
apolis News took up the fight on behalf 
of the people and in a short time the public 
was so aroused that there was no longer a 
thought of vielding. Hundreds of house- 
holders ventured to take small stock hold- 
ings in the company,and by the time the 
men in control of the old company, who 
had been scornfully biding their time, 
awoke to their peril the baby enterprise 
had grown into a lusty child and was well 
on toward maturity. 

In order to induce a wicespread interest 
in the company through the medium of 
small holdings widely distributed, the 
stock was offered directly to those who 
would become the company’s customers, 
in shares of twenty-five dollars each, and 
in consequence of this general distribution 
of the stock among the voters of the com- 
munity no council dared pass any regula- 
tions detrimental to the interests of the con- 
cern. Within a few weeks more than four 
thousand stockholders were obtained, their 
subscriptions ranging from $25 to $5,000. 

It is undeniable that the success of such 
an altruistic enterprise as the Consumers’ 
Gas Trust Company must be dependent 
in large measure upon the character of the 
men who direct its fortunes. But who 
would venture to suggest that in any city 
in this country there cannot be found men 
equally patriotic and unselfish who have 























The late Albert G. Porter, former Governor of Indiana 


trust 


Who was prominently identified with the movement for a people's gas t 


the requisite ability to conduct the oper- 


is found in the fact that another gas com- 
ations of a great public utility ? 


pany has been organized in Indianapolis 
One does not have to turn from Indian- on similar lines. 

apolis, in fact, to find proof that this is so. 
Nobody could be as good judges of the 
success of such an enterprise as the Con- 
sumers’ Gas Trust Company as the people 
who for fourteen years had daily experience 


The new company will have to manu- 
facture its gas, while the Consumers’ had 
only to pipe it from the wells, but in other 
respects the conditions are virtually alike. 
In fact, if it were a street railway or any 
of its operation, and the highest compli- other public utility, the principles involved 
ment that could be paid to the men who would be the same. The new company 
carried on that undertaking so successfully agrees to furnish gas at sixty cents a 
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thousand feet, while the « ompany W hich now 


enjoys a monopoly is charging ninety cents. 


The earnings of the company are to be 
devoted to the payment of dividends of 
ten per cent. on the stock, after matured 
debts and operating expenses have been 
met. Any surplus must next be used to 
make such extensions and betterments as 
may be ordered by the Board of Public 
Works, and any further profit over the 
amount thus expended is to go toward the 
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New York Trust 


Gas 


subscribed for 
stock has been 


repayment of the money 
the stock. As soon as the 
thus redeemed, the entire plant is to be 
transferred to the city, to be owned and 
operated or leased by the municipality. 
It is provided that the price of gas shall 
then be reduced to actual cost. 

As in the case of the old Consumers’ Gas 
Trust Company, the new company is to 
be managed by nine directors who are to 
be chosen by five trustees who hold the 
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voting control of all stock issued, and even 
if eventually the property should be owned 
by the city this method of control would 
be retained, thus eliminating the dangers 
involved if one or other of the political 
machines had the disposition of the patron- 
age and the placing of contracts. 

The capital stock of $1,000,000 is divided 
into shares of only $25 each, so as to insure 
a wide distribution among the residents 
of the city, and provision has been made 
that there shall be no increase in the capital 
except at public auction of the stock upon 
thirty days’ notice to the public. J} the 
stock is sold at a premium, the excess over 
the face value shall go to the surplus ca pital of 
the company and shall bear no dividend. De- 
tailed statements of the affairs of the com- 
pany are to be published in two newspapers 
twice a year and the Comptroller is to have 
the right to examine the books of the com- 
pany at any time, while the City Engineer 
may inspect the plant and other property 
at his pleasure. 

The Board of Trustees is a self-per- 
petuating body, but a member may be 
removed by the United States Circuit Court 
upon evidence that he is employed by, or 
holds stock in, any other company or- 
ganized for the purpose of manufacturing 
or delivering gas to consumers residing in, 
or in the vicinity of, the, city, “or for any 
corrupt practice or any misconduct which 
said court may deem detrimental to the 
interests of said company.” 

Men whose probity and ability have 
been as thoroughly tried as those who 
conducted the affairs of the Consumers’ 
Company have been chosen to carry on 
the venture, and Mr. Potts has again 
come forward as general adviser to 
the new enterprise, with the added benefit 
of the experience he gained through the 
organization and conduct of the former 
undertaking. But, unfortunately for the 
people of Indianapolis, it has so far been 
impossible for the new company to begin 
operations. One of the requisites to its 
success is the possession of the mains of 
the Consumers’ Company, now lying idle, 
at a figure at least approaching their actual 
value. It is sought, however, by those 
who bought up a majority of the stock 
of the Consumers’ Company to sell the 
mains to the existing gas company, which 
stands ready to pay a very high price for 
them in order to stifle competition. 


As the courts have held that the city had 
the right to sell to whom it pleases the 
right to purchase the property of the Con- 
sumers’ Company at an appraised valua- 
tion, it now remains to be seen how long 
the present administration will dare stand 
out against an overwhelming public senti 


ment which demands that the option on the 
mains be transferred to the new company. 
How different is the story of gas in New 


York! And yet what was accomplished 


in one of the smaller cities could have been 
done as well in the country’s metropolis, 
if men of as great executive ability as Wil- 
liam C. Whitney, for instance, who or- 
ganized the electric lighting industry and 
subsequently sold out to the Standard Oil; 
if Rogers himself and the men ociated 
with him, who already controlled all of the 
gas companies, had taken the public into 
partnership with themselves, instead of 
working exclusively for their own pockets. 

Long ere this the real noney invested 


to establish the gas plants in New York 
would have been repaid to the subscribers 
to the stock, if the Indianapolis plan had 


been followed, with interest at rate so 
high as to invite a furore among investors, 
and the people generally would be receiv- 


ing the highest possible gas service at not 
to exceed sixty-five cents a thousand feet; 
there would be no thought of turning to 
municipal ownership of gas plants as 
affording the only means of relief in sight, 
with a Tammany director of the enter- 
prise such as Oakley, perhaps, who coolly 
signed away the city’s rights to the Trust 
less than two years ago while he was Com- 
missioner of Gas, Water and Electricity. 

When Charles FE. Hughes recently 
charged that there are millions of dolldrs 
of water in the stock of the Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York he had incon- 
trovertible figures to prove the truth of the 
assertion, but the placing of fictitious values 
on the property of the company, or even 
the insistence upon the right to earn divi- 
dends on nearly $80,000,000 at which the 
company values its franchises, is not a 
greater 1noral crime against the people than 
repeated manipulation of stock which has 
poured other millions into the laps of those 
who, as Judge Grosscup has said, control 
the strategic points at the confluence of the 
country’s financial streams. 

When the capital stock of the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company was increased in 1900 
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from $54,595,200 to $80,000,000, there was 
a burst of generosity on the part of those 
in control of the company’s affairs which 
at first glance seemed almost astounding. 
The new issue of stock was sold to the 
company’s shareholders, but at a premium 
which brought more than $10,000,000 into 
the company’s treasury, in addition to the 
par value of the shares. And this in view 
of the fact that there was nothing to prevent 
a sale of the new issue to the stockholders 
at par, although the stock was then worth 
nearly 200 in the open market. 

But the real significance of the transac- 
tion was disclosed by Mr. Hughes when 
the company was under investigation last 
year. With the remarkable power he 
possesses of leading from a mass of detail 
direct to the heart of a question, he brought 
out the facts of this seeming generosity 
only to strip it of its cloak of virtue and to 
disclose the nakedness of a direct appro- 
priation of at least $8,992,071. He let the 
officers of the Trust paint this rosy picture 
of corporate honesty until they had filled 
in all the lines and were satisfied that they 
had left it a finished work of art. Then 
he drew the reverse side of the picture and 
the only figures he had to use were “ 1933.” 
By an oversight such as has seldom oc- 
curred in stock manipulations engineered 
by men like Rogers, goo shares had slipped 
into the open market, and were snapped 
up at an advance of 40% points above the 
price at which the remainder of the issue 
had been sold to the company’s stockholders. 

Stripped of all high-sounding verbiage 
about the rights of vested interests, the 
privileges of stockholders and the sanctity 
of contracts, this was nothing less than a 
direct looting of the treasury of the com- 
pany for the benefit of its stpckholders to 
the extent of almost $9,000,000. 

But that is by no means the whole of the 
story. Authority was obtained two years 
ago to increase the capital further to 
$100,000,000, and in this instance the 
stockholders get the whole loaf; there is not 
even a pretense of generosity with regard 
to the company itself. The stock has not 
yet been issued, but debentures have been 
sold to the shareholders which are con- 
vertible into stock of the company at par 
at the option of the holders, in spite of the 
fact that the same stock could be sold in 
the open market at an advance of almost 
$8,000,000. 
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The significance to the public in this 
lies in the use to which this $17,000,o00o— 
the $9,000,000 and the $8,000,000 handed 
over to the Trust’s stockholders in addi- 
tion to their regular dividends of eight per 
cent.—could have been put in the carrying 
out of such a plan as was perfected in In- 
dianapolis where such a surplus would 
have been devoted to the redemption of 
the original stock of the company and a 
long step would thus have been taken 
toward reducing the price of gas to cost. 
It was with precisely such a possibility 
in mind that the organizers of the new in- 
dependent company in Indianapolis pro- 
vided that in case its capital is increased 
the sale of stock shall be public and that 
any premium over the face value shall go 
to the surplus capital of the company. 

Reduced to the last analysis, it means 
that if the Consolidated Gas Company had 
done nothing more than reduce its capital 
stock by this $17,000,000 it could have 
cut the price of gas ten cents a thousand 
feet without reducing its profits, accepting 
its own figures as the basis for calculation. 
As the annual income of the company from 
the sale of gas is approximately $14,000,000 
at one dollar a thousand feet, and if 
there were no further occasion to pay eight 
per cent. dividends on $17,000,000, which 
amount to $1,360,000, the sale of gas 
at go; cents a thousand would have 
brought in an income which would in no 
measure have decreased the value of the 
property to its stockholders. 

That, however, is but one of many 
illustrations of the difference between 
existing conditions and what might have 
been accomplished if the interests of the 
“widows and orphans,” who, the Standard 
Oil men would like to have it believed, own 
most of the stock of the Gas Trust, had not 
been considered to the exclusion of the 
interests of the general public. The $20,- 
000,000 of debentures recently issued, for 
instance, are bearing six per cent. interest, 
although the money their sale brought into 
the company’s treasury has in great part 
not been expended; and when the Trust 
argues that it cannot afford to sell gas for 
less than one dollar a thousand, it includes 
payment of the interest on these debentures 
as part of its legitimate fixed charges. 
Eventually, most of the new issue of $20,- 
000,000 will be used in the erection of a 
new plant in Long Island City, which 
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ought to result in reducing considerably 
the cost of manufacture of gas, but mean- 
while the only interest the people generally 
have in the matter lies in the fact that they 
are compelled to pay $1,000,000 a year to 
provide for the interest on the debentures. 
The company has $11,000,000 of the $20,- 
000,000 invested in Government bonds and 
New York corporate stock bearing a low 
rate of interest, pending the time when 
the money is needed, but this income is 
comparatively small and upon the public 
has fallen the burden of meeting the 
deficiency. 

But the worst feature of the gas situation 
in New York, so far as the interests of the 
general public are concerned, lies in the 
disposition of the money which has poured 
into the treasury of the Consolidated Gas 
Company. Instead of using these mil- 
lions strictly in the development of its gas 
business, the company has devoted the 
greater part of them to the acquisition of 
the securities of electric lighting and other 
companies which have so far paid either 
very low dividends or none at all. 

Without regard to this state of affairs, 
however, the Consolidated has continued 
to charge its customers enough to enable 
it to pay eight per cent. dividends on its 
own capital of $80,000,600, although only 
about one-third oj it is invested in its gas 
plants, with the result that the gas con- 
sumers are in fact being taxed through their 
gas bills to meet a deficiency created by 
the investment in securities which have so 
far proved unprofitable. Eventually, these 
electric lighting companies are certain to 
make enormous profits, and as they are 
owned by the Consolidated Gas Company 
these profits will pour into the Consoli- 
dated’s treasury. What then is to become 
of the public’s interest? Will the price 
of gas be voluntarily reduced because of 
the Trust’s greater income, or will the 
prosperity be made the basis for another 
watering of the stock? Whatever the 
future has in store, the fact remains that 
at the present time competition has been 
stifled, and whether one uses gas, e.ectricity 
or only kerosene, it is all the same to the 
men who are waiting with open pockets 
at the confluence of the golden streams. 

It is because of this manipulation of 
stock, strictly lawful though it may have 
been, that James M. Beck, Joseph H. 
Choate and the other corporation lawyers 
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who are fighting the battle for the Trust 
have any ground at all on which to base 
an argument against the enforcement of 
the eighty-cent law. They could not show 
that the actual plant of the Consolidated 
which is used in connection with its gas 
business is worth a dollar more than 
$27,298,576, except for such additions as 
have been made since these figures were 
obtained by Mr. Hughes last year, although 
the capital stock of the company alone is 
$80,000,000. It was established by Mr. 








Hughes that the cost to the company of the 
gas it sold was only sixty-one cents a thou- 
sand, including all charges except interest. 


At the eighty-cent rate the company still 


has a margin of profit of almost ten per 
cent. on the money actually invested, but 
the fact remains that the profits would 
have to be spread very thin to cover the 
$80,000,000 of stock issued and the $20,- 


000,000 which has been authorized. 

Pity the poor stockholder who has the 
hard-earned savings of a lifetime invested 
in the stock of the company,” is the cry 
of the Trust’s lawyers, and they loudly 
assert that to compel the Trust to reduce 
the price of gas below a dollar is nothing 
“We'd have to 
charge $1.34 a thousand to make ten per 


short of confiscation. 


cent. profit,” one of the Trust’s lawyers, 
Charles F. Mathewson, went so far as to 
assert in open court a short time ago in the 
course of an argument against the enforce- 
ment of the eighty-cent rate. “Very 


likely,” retorted Mr. Hughes, with fine 
sarcasm, “in view of the fact that you have 
been paying eight per cent. dividends right 
along and been getting only 
thousand for your gas.” 


dollar a 


There seems to be no conception on the 
part of the company that the public has 
any rights in conflict with those of stock- 
holders. It is insisted, among other things, 
that the company has a right to include in 
its assets franchises which are valued at 
$7,781,000 and to earn large dividends on 
that amount, although the people have 
received no return for what they so freely 
gave. “But a bargain is a bargain,” the 
Trust insists. “That incident closed; 
the interests of our stockholders must be 
protected.” 

It was only after months of searching 
investigation that Mr. Hughes, on behalf 
of a committee of the Legislature headed by 
Senator Frederick C. Stevens, dragged from 
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unwilling witnesses the facts and figures 
on which the Trust was later convicted 
by the Legislature and the State Gas Com- 
mission of charging an exorbitant price 
for gas at one dollar a thousand. And 
until the Supreme Court of the United 
States has finally passed, four or five 
years hence, on the merits of the question 
the report of this committee must remain 
the highest authority on the questions in- 
volved. 

“The fact that the company,” this re- 
port declares, “by rendering competition 
impossible, has been able to earn large 


‘dividends does not justify it in adding to the 


value of its plant an additional amount for 
good will or earning capacity and thereby 
justify a continuance of excessive charges. 
If this were permitted it would be able to 
secure in perpetuity the maintenance of 
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exorbitant rates. Extortion for a series of 
years would be the sufficient excuse for 
further extortion. Indeed, there would 
seem to be no escape from the conclusion 
that successful imposition upon the public 
would warrant increased charges upon the 
ground of enhanced good will. 

“The company is entitled to a fair return 
upon its capital actually invested, but it is 
not entitled to capitalize its grip upon the 
public. The fact that it may be proper 
to value good will due to efficient organiza- 
tion and to the securing of public esteem 
through good service under ordinary con- 
ditions of competition, furnishes no reason 
for an addition to capital in order to main- 
tain high charges of an amount which, 
while termed good will, is really an es- 
timate of an earning capacity due to a 
monopolization of a public service.” 





The Single Woman’s Problem 


Some Definite Ideas Called Forth by the Article in Our July 
Number 


I. One Phase of the “ Problem ” 
By Dorothy Canfield 


N whatever manner the 
] woman problem may have 
arisen, whosesoever fault it 
was originally and still is, 
it isa reality. We are con- 
fronted by a condition and 
not a theory. Women can- 
not be put back into the economic status 
when marriage was their only way of earning 
a living, and it is utterly futile to discuss the 
desirability of accomplishing the impossible. 
The only thing to do is to accept things as 
they are, recognize that, rightly or wrongly, 
society has directed its course towards some 
unknown new phase of women’s life, and to 





strive mightily and as intelligently as may 
be to make the movement productive of as 
much good and as little suffering as can be 
managed during the very trying period of 
transition from one set of standards to 
another. 

What are the various remedies suggested 
by people interested in this problem? In 
the first place there is a singular unicy of 
opinion about the end to be gained. What 
everyone wishes is to see conditions of 
society, or women, or both, so altered that 
there shall be little or no chance of a normal 
woman being left a helpless and useless 
dependent, that she may be fitted to earn 
her living without hardships and suffering. 

One class of advisers cries, “Let her 
marry, or become a useful old-maid aunt or 
sister in the household of some of her 
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family.” Others say, “She cannot always 
marry, and many times must make pos- 
sible a household for her family; therefore, 
all women should devote themselves as 
assiduously as men to perfecting them- 
selves in some profession.” 

There is another word of advice which is 
almost never heard in this, our prosperous, 
luxurious, self-indulgent America, where 
frugality is a vice and extravagance a matter 
of course. I have said that the end sought 
for by all is that women may be fitted to 
earn a living (and this includes fitting them 
for marriage of course) without hardships 
and suffering. The usual interpretation of 
this for the unmarried woman is that she 
must be able to earn a very considerable 
sum of money, which under ordinary condi- 
tions taxes all her powers beyond the point 
of safety or pleasure. Turn the situation 
about and look at it fairly and honestly. Is 
there not a reverse to the medal—a negative 
to this positive? Instead of seeking fever- 
ishly to give her power to earn much money 
to satisfy her desires, why not strive ear- 
nestly to give her the power to live con- 
tentedly on what she can earn without over- 
straining body and mind ? It isa circle, that 
question of supplying your desires. You 
can run, panting and exhausted, around it 
in one direction, or you can walk comfort- 
ably around it, in the other—supply a great 
deal or desire little. And it behooves people 
who have little strength to spare, to choose 
wisely how they expend their vital forces. 
I see rise before me the shocked faces of my 
American readers—generous as always in 
their championing of women. I hear the 
repetition of the economists’ phrase that 
greatness of desire is what moves the world, 
the proud assurances that it is the absence 
of cramping restrictions which has made 
the American woman what she is. Very 
true, but among many admirable things it 
has made her often materialistic and ner- 
vously selfish. She is but human and can- 
not, without discipline—any more than other 
people—learn the lesson of the beauty of 
restraint. 

The original phrasing of the end in view 
was “to enable her to earn her living with- 
out hardships or suffering.” It is important 
to teach her to earn her living: that is being 
done admirably by education both general 
and technical. But it is no less important 
to teach her to know honestly and intelli- 
gently that she is undergoing neither hard- 


ship nor suffering if she cannot do exactly 
what she seems to wish to do. I say “seems”’ 
to wish, advisedly, for in many cases it is the 
non-satisfaction of desires entirely fictitious 
and unreal, which makes her unhappy. 
The American educated woman is sup- 
posed to be an intelligent being, but, like all 
creatures so called, there are vast breaks in 
her intelligence. A married woman insists 
upon living in an expensive locality because 
“Oh, you simply can’t live down there! 
Nobody lives there but carpenters and 
masons and workmen!”’ She is often called 
callously deaf to the over-taxing demand 
she puts upon her hard-working husband, 
and the usual observer thinks her cruelly, 
though perhaps unconsciously, selfish. But 
what can you say to the thin, heavy-eyed, 
exhausted school-teacher who pays, herself, 
for the same folly with her quiverit 
and overwrought brain? Simph t she is 
an intelligent person only in appearance, 
and that her education is but skin-deep, 
since she has not clear sight and courage 
enough to choose between what she really 
wants and needs, and what she feels she 
ought to do to keep up to other people’s 
standards. The chivalrous American says, 


, nerves 


“ Ah, but women should not know privation 

they should have their wants supplied.” 
That is the treatment for a child. Why 
have American women been allowed great 


freedom of development if not so they may 
grow of fibre fine and strong enough to hear 
without complaint that discipline which 
has always been the making of men? 
Would I cut off from refined women the 
possibilities of a refined life? The pleasures 
of the most actual refinement are famous for 
their cheapness. , 
We are all in the condition of Eurepe in 
the face of the proposal to give up standing 
armies. If all would, everyone would heave 
a sigh of relief and many of the cruel com- 
plications of industrial life abroad would 
cease. In society everyone is yearning con- 


sciously or unconsciously to lay down his 
defensive arms of “keeping up appear- 
ances’? and devote himself to the infinitely 
simplified task of supplying his real needs, 
and of giving society the best there is in him. 


This ancient truth has a two-fold relation to 
the problem. 

Just as the standing army bears hardest 
on the poorer nations, so the feeling that it 
is necessary to do things “because every- 
body does” bears hardest on those for 
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whom the problem should be simplified as 
much as possible. As they lose most by 
putting their weaker forces at work in false 
and unnecessary directions, so they would 
gain most by a new era of true standards of 
value. 

In the second place, women should be 
able better than anyone else, to fight effec- 
tively against it. Married and unmarried, 
it is the women in this country who set the 
standard of living. Who, better than the 
intelligent, courageous American unmarried 
woman, often free and untrammeled, with- 
out the complication of children to educate, 
can start a crusade against the folly of killing 
yourself in the effort to get what you don’t 
want—which is now the favorite occupation 
of our good American people? If, with her 
trained mind, and carefully fostered inde- 
pendence, she cannot learn to distinguish 
between essentials and non-essentials, can- 
not summon up the courage to enjoy hon- 
estly what she does enjoy, and, as honestly, 
not to repine because she has not things she 
does not care for, although she sees other 
people giving their lives for them, then we 
must know sadly that many cycles must 
pass by before some new factor will arrive 
in society which may enable us to dismiss 
the burdensome and useless standing armies 
of our pretences. 

Of course, one of the reasons for wanting 
a thing is that other people seem to value it. 
But what is civilization but a steady struggle 
against human nature? Will the civilized 
woman sell her flesh and blood to gratify a 
desire, or turn her forces to the acquiring of 
contentment and serenity without its gratifi- 
cation? In the past, only the greatest phi- 
losophers have attained the lofty height of 
being content with obtaining what they 
really wished and needed without regard to 
other people’s opinions, but that is a pin- 
nacle towards which all our efforts should 
tend. If the American educated, free 
woman cannot lead in this movement, so 
perfectly adapted to her capacities, why has 
the nation educated her and made her free? 


II. Why the “ Problem” Exists 
By Mrs. L. H. Harris 


HERE is nothing like experimenting 
with the natural order of things to pro- 
duce a “problem.” This is how we have 
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come by “The Woman Problem.” Some 
of them have been trying to leave Nature 
out of their order of things. The fashion 
among them is to feel mentally and morally 
superior to her. Then the old dame humped 
her back up into a problem for them to 
solve. 

It is not so long since the women had no 
problem, and their men-kind had only the 
little extra duty of providing for a few 
grandmothers and spinsters. But about 
twenty-five years ago the spinsters deter- 
mined to become “independent.” An hon- 
orable and innocent ambition, to be sure, if 
one must be a spinster. The point is, they 
mustn’t if they can avoid the adversity. 
And there is where they missed their cue. 
Since then their number has greatly in- 
creased and they have déveloped problems 
for everybody besides getting themselves 
into an attitude to life which they cannot 
sustain to the end with courage, peace and 
happiness. They have brought trouble into 
the industrial world by lowering the wage 
scale. They have done what they could to 
make married women dissatisfied with their 
inevitable lot in life. They are largely 
responsible for the growing antagonism 
between the sexes. And they have taught 
themselves to believe that marriage is the 
last resort of incompetent women, rather 
than their natural vocation. The woman 
who tells her story here* declares that after 
leaving school she was “ restless and discon- 
tented without some definite work.” That 
is the situation exactly. Every girl comes 
home from school nowadays with a bee in 
her bonnet. It may be that the teacher of 
English told her that she had a gift for 
writing; or the professor of biology stimu- 
lated her young ambition with the story of 
that maiden lady who spent twenty years 
studying earthworms; or the doctor of chem- 
istry said women make good doctors. 
Anyhow the poor young thing comes home 
fired with the ambition to emulate at least 
one or two of the greatest men of the age. 
And now and then, a woman does succeed 
in doing it, but, after all, it is just emulating 
a man, which is not the business of any 
woman who can fulfil her own particular 
destiny. It is better to be a good mother 
than to be a great artist or a great musician, 
or a great anything else. The more these 
women succeed in escaping marriage, the 





* American Magazine for July. 
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worse it is for the state and for society, and 
the greater their own problem becomes. 
The “personal independence”’ which is so 
dear to them is only temporary. For the 
working life of a woman is shorter than that 
of a man; it is usually harder, and always 
less remunerative. Eventually she becomes 
dependent in her old age with no children to 
depend upon. Besides, women areas likely 
as men to have others dependent upon them. 
No one can hope to hold out against such 
odds. This woman’s case is indeed typical. 
And it is a sure sign that something is wrong 
when life grows harder, more complex as 
she grows older. The pity is that the rem- 
edy lies out of reach in the past. There was 
a time when she could have provided natu- 
rally and unconsciously against this day of 
hardships by marrying. Her parents were 
not so far wrong when they objected to her 
teaching or studying for doctor’s degrees. 
These things fit women for old-maidhood 
and for occupied loneliness. They wished 
to preserve her from this adversity. If she 
had followed their wishes and nature’s 
order of things, she would have been mar- 
ried and would now have had children old 
enough to support her and those dependent 
upon her. That is the way we used to man- 
age these family extras, and there was no 
“woman problem” in those days. Doubt- 
less the young woman experienced the same 
“restlessness”? in those times that this 
woman felt, and imagined that it was a call 
to “some definite work.”’ So it was. But 
any lover could have satisfied it who could 
have placed the marriage ring upon her 
finger and given her children to care for. 
Nobody ever heard of a woman with a 
family of her own feeling restle:s for “some 
definite’ work’? and craving after Ph.D. 
degrees. 

In short, we do not solve a problem 
every time we experiment with it. And 
these women are making theirs worse all 
the time. It would be wiser to leave it alone 
and return to the natural order of things. 
To be sure there are some inconveniences 
and some injustices connected with the mar- 
ried life of women, but if they expended half 
the energy and shrewdness they show in 
their absurd struggle for independence 
learning to please and to manage their hus- 
bands, these little objections would soon 
pass. The monumental stupidity of women 
is that they are so long in learning that their 
most successful manifestation of power is 
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not in competition with men, but it is over 


men. They have all the advantages which 
nature, love and chivalry can afford in their 
favor; in the other case, nature is against 


them and love abandons them. 


III. Some Light on the “ Problem” 


By Charlotte Perkins Gilm 


HE trouble with the people in the case 
so clearly set forth by an article on 
“The Single Woman’s Problem’’ in the 
July number of the AMERICAN MAG4ZINI 
was, first, parental ignorance; and, second, 
the lack of true standards in ethics and 
economics. 
The girl was never strong—poor heredity 
or wrong education or both. 
We have so little right feeling as to 
parental duty that we praise a mother for 
her tender care of a sickly child, tead of 


blaming her for having such a one. Pa- 
rental duty begins in bestowing a good con- 
stitution; and if, through no fault of the 


parents, the child is weak, then we need but 
apply the resources of modern science and 
let it grow strong. 
This girl was handicapped from the start 
by this drawback in constitutional energy. 
She did get a college education, however 


which shows some recognition of the needs 
of our present day womanhood; but the 
moment this was over these estimable 
parents set up the usual claim of filial duty, 


and effectually handicapped the daughter’s 
efforts at social service and self-support. 
Note here the paradox of the parental 
position: . 
“We do not wish our daughter to work 
for a living; we wish her to marr Then 


>? 


we set up the plea that she must not go 


away to work because we cannot spare her 
from home.” It is easy to see that if she 
marries she must leave home—parents 


willingly submit to lose their daughters in 
this way; yet refuse them their own freedom 
on the ground of parental need of their 
society. 

These loving parents successfully opposed 
every step the daughter wished to take 
toward strengthening her position in the 
world, with the usual result of leaving her 
alone at last and without any place of her 
own. 

When the still feebler sister and the aged 
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mother who had brought all this about were 
left on the hands of the still courageous 
elder daughter, her efforts to support them 
were pitiful in the extreme. 

It is high time that parents learned to 
rightly estimate their duty to their children; 
first, in starting them with vigorous health; 
and, second, in helping them establish 
themselves strongly in life while yet the 
parents are there to help—that they may 
not be left as elderly orphans—a position 
both pathetic and ridiculous. 

Then comes the error of the daughter in 
misreading her own duty; in being held in 
leading strings after she was quite old 
enough to choose for herself. Being free, 
white and twenty-four, she should have said: 
“My dear father and mother, I love you 
very much and am grateful for all you have 
done for me, but my first duty is to the 
state—to society, which has done more for 
me than even you. I must do my work in 
the world to the best of my power. By so 
doing I shall fulfill my own special purpose, 
do my duty to the community, and be able 
to take better care of you by and by than if I 
stayed at home now.” 

Here is where our false economics and 
crude ethics come in. 

None of these people apparently thought 
of the girl’s work as a duty to society; that 
she owed to the world the best that was in 
her. We look at work as something done 
merely to earn a living, which is our eco- 
nomic fallacy. If she had been a boy it 
would have been different; boys are not ex- 
pected to return parental care with personal 
service. A good son strikes out for himself; 
develops his business, serves the com- 
munity and incidentally takes care of his 
parents, if he has to; but no parent says to 
him, “ You must not go away:to take this 
good opportunity or promotion because we 
need you at home.” By and by we shall see 
that as an economic agent the woman must 
improve in her work as a man must, not 
stay puttering at home because her parents 
need her. If they really need her she can far 
better meet their need as an expert pro- 
fessional than as a helpless middle-aged 
maiden-lady of no profession. 

We need a sharp revision of our ethical 
code. 

The first duty of the individual is to serve 
humanity by doing his or her best work. 

The parent owes to the child all care and 
help to establish him—or her—in the world. 
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The child does not owe to the parent the 
sacrifice of a stunted, crippled life—because 
it does no one any good and prevents the 
fulfillment of the social duty. 

“But this was a woman,” some will say, 
“and women must marry.” Must they? 
Suppose there are not men enough to go 
around—must they go to Utah? 

But, granting that women and men ought 
to marry, what assurance has any parent 
that this marriage will come off more 
surely at home than elsewhere? Perhaps, 
if this special young woman had insisted on 
going away to do her work as she ought, she 
would have met the man she could marry, 
and have had companionship and happiness 
as well as her profession. 

We are living in a time when women are 
entering the field of productive industry in 
tremendous numbers, which is a _ blessed 
thing for the world. What we have to do is 
to recognize the woman as a human being, 
with her human rights and duties, and to 
learn how to reconcile happy work with a 
happy marriage. 


IV. Women and Wage Earning 


By Mary Schenck Woolman 


Professor of Domestic Art, Columbia University 


| ena do the idealists suggest that 
the large and increasing body of 
women shall do to support themselves and 
their families and yet keep their precious 
persons from contact with the world? 
She may write, say they. In this allur- 
ing field very few succeed at all. For 
those who manage to get their heads 
above water it is a precarious existence, 
wearing out both soul and body. Again, 
women may dabble in art or in the various 
handicrafts. These employments are worse 
than writing. The world may say that so 
occupied, woman is in her right sphere, but 
she, poor soul, can not make enough to 
keep herself in the world at all, for the in- 
come from such labor is in inverse propor- 
tion to the beauty of the occupation. She 
may teach, say these idealists, who are so 
tenacious of the idea of woman’s sphere. It 
is true that here is the best field of the three. 
Many have had great success in educational 
work, but every woman is no more a born 
teacher than she is a born housekeeper. 
The ranks of woman teachers are full to 
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overflowing, and in many places the salaries 
are entirely inadequate to meet the de- 
mands upon the individual. 

On finding the conservative fields allowed 
her by the idealist failing to give her ade- 
quate compensation, it is no wonder that she 
turns to anything where there is promise 
of even small success, and thus we have 
women occupied in ways which cause our 
idealists to mourn over the degeneracy of 
the sex in giving up their “divine right’ 
and becoming hardened and coarsened in 
attempting work which belongs to man. 
But even here she is less satisfactory than 
the man, and in order to get a position, she 
has to be content with smaller pay, thereby 
often affecting men’s wages. There are, 
however, indications that she may make a 
success in still new lines of employment if 
she will only give up her feeling of conserva- 
tism, and refuse to be swayed by those men 
and women who croak every time she 
attempts something new. ‘To accomplish 
this result, she must look into the question 
of what at present are the greatest needs of 
humanity. She will not have to go into the 
enterprises of men, but will have to study 
how to supply intelligently certain increas- 
ing demands in her own special sphere. 

There was a time when it was not consid- 
ered respectable for a cultured man to 
choose anything but one of the learned pro- 
fessions. When these failed to support 
him, he turned his ability toward the me- 
chanical, industrial, and commercial occu- 
pations, and made professions of them. 
There is no reason why women should not 
organize and promote those employments 
from which the cry for help comes inces- 
santly. Housekeeping, cooking, dress- 
making, costume-designing and the care of 
children are down in the depths for want of 
cultured, intelligent organization. Because 
they have been considered menial does not 
make it necessary for them to remain so. 
Every one knows instances where some 
brave and clever woman has boldly dashed 
in and made a success in some of these direc- 
tions, and was honored for it by all who 
knew her. 

One trouble has been that the necessary 
training for success in any of these directions 
has been difficult to obtain. Here the times 
are favorable. The industrial side of wom- 
an’s work has lately received so much expert 


attention that the courses offered in many 
institutions have attracted the college 
student. These intelligent graduates are 
raising the whole standard of these occupa- 
tions not only in teaching, but in the home. 
They have been the first to see that a cul- 
tured woman can study the dressmaker’s 
art, organize a business, gather a number of 
workers together, and go into the homes to 
render efficient service in the manufacture 
of clothes. Good returns in money can be 
obtained, and the organizer can be as much 
respected in the conducting of her specialty 
as any man in his business. Students of 
cooking and housekeeping have also con- 
ducted bakeries, organized lunchrooms, 
catered for families, or supervised hospital 
kitchens or hotels, with dignity as well as 
success. 

Students of costume-designing and dress- 
making have also opportunities for organ- 
izing practical business ventures. In such 
positions as these intelligence is greatly 
needed, and good returns in money are 
assured. It is extremely difficult to obtain 
expert, cultured, and experienced women 
either for business houses or for technical 
teaching. The successful women in these 
occupations are making large salaries. It is 
ridiculous for women who need to support 
themselves to keep out of such employ- 
ments because it is not “the thing.” Let 
them make it “the thing,” 
done in their field. 

A few years ago a teacher of sewing, 
dressmaking, or cookery was looked down 
upon. The women who have brought their 
education and intelligence to this field have 
not only overcome this prejudice, but have 
made these professions well paid and hpnor- 
able. 

Why should a woman of high attainments 
be contented to prepare herself to make 
$600 a year in some small conservative 
position, when her energetic but less highly 
educated sister is making from $3,000 to 
$5,000 a year in an industrial employment ? 

The woman of to-day should refuse to be 
kept to the old conservative fields, and 
should make herself a place and livelihood 
in occupations needing development, be- 
longing to her birthright, and where man 
as yet has little knowledge. When he does 
enter these positions he achieves success, 
but comparatively few have as yet entered. 
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The Confessions of a Life Insurance 
Solicitor 


4 Bona Fide Narrative trom a Veteran’s Note-Book 


By William McMahon 


SECOND PART 


ANY-SIDED indeed must 
be he who would succeed 
soliciting life insurance in 
the country. He must be 
quick of perception, broad 
in sympathy, with a dis- 
position capable of adjust- 
ment to environment. 

How often have I slept in the spare room. 
There is the bed, long and wide and 
thick and high—so high that you think 
of a stepladder with which to climb into 
it. Once in, you sink down, down and 
are swallowed up in a sea of feathers. If 
you must read yourself to sleep, there is 
nothing for you save the family bible. 
There are family portraits on the wall 
frowning down on you from out round 
frames, and Grandma’s and Grandpa’s 
pictures, done life-size in crayon, haunt you 
in your dreams and you seem to be living 
in the old Mayflower days. Over the head 
of your bed is an artistically wrought wreath 
of cloth flowers inclosing a tablet “in 
memoriam.” On the opposite wall is a 
picture of the first born, taken after death. 
In the corner stands a high organ on top 
of which are vases and shells. In another 
corner there is the whatnot. No spare 
room could be complete without the what- 
not. From your abyss of feathers you 
study the cheerful appurtenances of the 
room until they melt into dreams. You 
start up—some one is pounding at your door 
—you grope for your voice and the man of 
the house shouts “ Breakfast!’’ What! It 
must be in the middle of the night. You 
wrestle with yourself in your efforts to get 
out of bed, and with the aid of matches 
locate your clothes; but no match is bright 
enough to reveal the presence of any water 
with which to perform your morning ablu- 
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tions. At length clothed, and partially in 
your right mind, you emerge from your room 
and wander about in the darkness looking 
for a ray of light. Some one rescues you, 
and you whisper something about bath and 
water. He leads you to the pump in the 
back yard where, in the darkness, you 
manage to bathe your face, using your 
handkerchief as a drying towel. You 
afterwards discover that the family have 
been waiting breakfast for you, and you sit 
down to a feast of coffee, biscuits, bacon 
and wheat cakes, all of which you relish 
most keenly. 

Is this overdrawn? I might tell you of 
bed-chambers with snow drifting in upon 
you through cracks while you sleep—of 
bunches of seed corn depending from the 
rafters above your bed—of rats nibbling 
at your toes. Yet all this is the darker 
side. There is a brighter one, and the 
stranger can find entertainment as agree- 
able in many a country home as any afforded 
by the best hotel in the world. I have seen 
homes a score or more miles from a rail- 
road fitted out with every convenience and 
furnished in excellent taste—there would 
be a profusion of rugs and cushions and 
easy chairs—books and periodicals in 
abundance, with evidence of having been 
read. Rural free delivery brings the daily 
mail and newspaper, and the telephone 
adds to the comforts of life. 

Day by day this type of farmer is becom- 
ing more the prevailing one and the rustic 
hayseed, with a wisp of whisker, as typified 
by the cartoonist and the vaudeville ‘ 
tist,”’ recedes into the past. 

After a year or two I began to acquire 
the restlessness of the typical agent. I 
moved with the seasons to keep in the 
climate I liked best. For some time I lived 
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in New York. While there I often fre- 
quented a French café on University Place 
for lunch. All about me the French lan- 
guage was spoken and I sought to add 
thereby to the meagre knowledge of French 
acquired in student days. On one occasion 
I met a Frenchman who sat at a table with 
me—conversation beginning in a casual 
way. He lost no time in assuring me that 
his residence was Paris—that he was of 
noble family, famous in France. He spoke 
English well and roomed at one of the 
principal hotels. At one o’clock each day 
we met thus, so that I soon began to count 
on his company, for he was _ interesting 
and possessed a fund of historical and 
social lore. We were about the same 
age. 

He was particularly interested in the 
work of the life insurance agent, always 
drawing me out concerning my experiences 
and methods of working. One day he came 
glowing with enthusiasm over a scheme he 
had in view. 

“Let us go to Paree,” he exclaimed, 
“and work there togethaire for your com- 
panee!”’ 

The proposition at first blush savored 
of the preposterous, but the more my mind 
dwelt on it the more feasible it looked. He 
pointed out that the Paris population of 
English-speaking people equalled that of 
an average American city—that soon I 
should have acquired a fair knowledge of 
the French language—that his part would 
lie in introducing me to his friends—that 
the partnership would be an irresistible 
one and that wealth would descend upon 
us like manna from the skies. 

I dreamed of Paris, of European capitals 
—working myself into a fever of eagerness 
to make arrangements with our Paris 
managers and to sail at once. As suddenly, 
however, as my ardor reached its height it 
was dashed to woeful depth. It was a case 
of “fallen idol.” My friend negotiated a 
little loan with me and disappeared, never 
to be seen or heard of thereafter. My 
Paris scheme died the death. 

In the course of business in New York 
I solicited a woman who, for twenty years, 
had taught in the public schools of the 
city. She manifested an earnest desire 
to carry a policy, but expressed a doubt 
of her ability to spare the amount of the 
premiums. For the whole of her earn- 
ing period she had contributed to the 
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support of her aged parents who lived in 
a little up-state town, and, moreover, was 
sending a younger sister to college. She 
realized that she was the source of sup- 
port of her family and saw the impor- 
tance of providing protection for them in 
event of her death. No teacher in New 
York had a wider acquaintance among 
teachers than she, having met them in 
meetings and assemblies for years. 

“Why don’t you begin on a small pelicy ?” 
said I. “Then bear in mind the subject of 
insurance and speak of it to your friends 
—if a friend shows an interest make an 
appointment and I will call and present 
the matter. If I succeed in securing the 
application I will divide my commission 
with you.” 

The idea struck her as novel 
out a certain humor. 

“Why, I can’t talk life insurance,” she 
said; “besides, my time is all occupied.” 

I explained how the plan would not 
interfere with her regular duties—that I 
and not she would do the talking—that 
all she need do was to discover an interest 
and make the appointment, and then advise 
me of the time and place by letter. She 
assented to the arrangement finally and 
I wrote her application for a small policy. 

About a week afterwards I received a 
note from her bidding me call at her apart- 
ments at a certain hour in the evening. I 
did so and with her was a friend, a fellow- 
teacher. I succeeded in writing the friend 
and the next day mailed a check to my 
teacher-helper for her share of commission, 
amounting to thirty dollars. After this, 
letters of appointment came frequently, 
and within two weeks’ time I paid her nearly 
one hundred dollars. Soon after sending 
the last check she wrote that she wished 
to see me on a matter of special business. 
I called and she immediately began on the 
business in hand. 

“T have been thinking,” she said, “why 
I cannot be writing the applications myself, 
and thus, instead of only sharing the com- 
mission, make it all.” 

“The thought does credit to you,” I 
answered; “there is no reason in the world 
why you cannot”—then and there paying 
secret homage to wit of woman. 

I arranged a top contract for her, direct 
with the office of the district manager, for 
which service she thanked me. I never 
saw her again, but heard of her many times 
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in various ways. At the outset she dis- 
counted me in writing business. She 
made arrangements with other teachers in 
different parts of the city, similar to the one 
I at first had made with her. In the course 
of time she resigned her position in the 
schools and had a dozen women working 
for her. To this little army of lieutenants 
she would give frequent luncheons in her 
apartments, and over the teacups would 
discuss with them ways and means of secur- 
ing business. 

The last I heard from her she had de- 
clined an offer of ten thousand a year, and 
in her letters telling me of her success she 
declared that she “‘had just begun to live.’ 

All parts of the country have their char- 
acteristics and the good insurance man 
must learn to adapt himself to the require- 
ments of his surroundings. In Massa- 
chusetts you had best keep close to figures, 
but down in Missouri you may be flowery 
and indulge in spread-eagleism in your 
insurance talks. There the public will 
forego the theatre and gather in great num- 
bers to hear a political spellbinder. I shall 
never forget a circumstance illustrative of 
the potency of eloquence in moving a hard- 
headed man to insure his life. 

One evening I was lounging in a hotel 
office in a county-seat town when some 
one bade me wake up and come to the 
lecture. I went, prepared to suffer bore- 
dom. The orator was under the direction 
of one of the Eastern lyceum bureaus, 
and his subject was, “ When we die, are we 
dead?” Hewas tall, angular, with piercing 
black eyes and long black hair, young, 
smooth shaven and theatrical in manner. 
His voice resembled that of Booth, being 
deep, sonorous and perfectly under his 
control. He was a veritable race-horse 
of oratory, a master of word painting. 
The audience was his, hanging breathless 
on his periods. After the lecture I met him 
at the hotel, where we conversed until 
a late hour. I-said to him that if I had his 
eloquence I would write everyone for insur- 
ance with whom I talked. He answered 
that I might be mistaken, for given a rate- 
book and all paraphernalia, he would in all 
probability starve. I conceived the idea 
over night to have Mr. Byrne go with me 
to interview an obdurate “ prospect ’”’ whom 
I had failed to move. I broached the 
matter to him next morning and he agreed 
to go “just for a lark.” 
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Luckily, on reaching the abode of my 
“prospect,” time and place were favorable 
and we found ourselves in a room without 
danger of molestation. The man was 
immovable, insisting that nothing or nobody 
could induce him to carry life insurance. 

“T had to work hard for what little I 
have,” he said, “and when I die the folks 
can do the same thing.” 

The size of the policy at issue was not 
large, though he seemed to fear that such 
bounty for his family would mean a gay 
widow and spendthrift children. 

“T don’t want to leave money for a second 
husband to blow in, and as for the children, 
they will get along some way—besides, after 
I’m dead, if they do have a hard time I 
won’t know it.” 

I then sought to appeal to his selfishness 
and dwelt on the investment feature of the 
policy, pointing out the returns he himself 
would derive at the maturity—still he re- 
mained as imperturbable as ever. Byrne 
sat silent. I had about run out and a pain- 
ful pause ensued, spelling defeat, while a 
twinkle of triumph gleamed in the eye of 
the obdurate one. At lengthina low voice, 
addressing neither of us in_ particular, 
Byrne began: 

“T see a girl, glad of heart and free as 
the birds that flutter about the open window 
of her home. I see the rough security of 
a father’s love and the tender anxiety of a 
mother’s care. I see the dawning of first 
love, the secret smiles and musing and 
mystery of being wooed and won by the 
strength of one man’s love, the man of all 
the world to her. I see a little church with 
the sunlight streaming through windows 
of amber, of emerald and of gold, playing 
on eager faces, mingling its changing hues 
and harmonies with those of ‘ Lohengrin’s’ 
strains floating over the soul as if wafted 
by angel’s wings. I see the man lead the 
girl to the altar, holding her little hand 
tremblingly in his, and héar his earnest 
words spoken in the very presence of his 
God, ‘to honor, cherish and _ protect.’ 
The minister pronounces the words making 
them man and wife and they bow their 
heads to receive his benediction. Laughter 
and tears mingle with congratulations of 
friends and the organ lifts its triumphant 
minstrelsy. 

“Time passes and babes are born, the 
flowers of love. Then comes responsi- 
bility, with strife and struggle and alter- 














nating calm and storm—sunshine and 
shadow—joy and sorrow—when fate with 
blind caprice leads them on and on 
down the darkening pathway of life. A 
star appears, the star of hope, of duty and 
of consecration. The husband and father 
—tireless pioneer of the future’s impene- 
trable forests, now sees it not. Then comes 
opportunity, lingering an instant only, 
then gone forever. The star of duty dims, 
while fostering care of wife and child fades 
away, and selfishness is born. I see the 
coming of the shadow. The strong man’s 
limbs grow weary, a fever racks his brain 
and the little household is hushed. For 
many an anxious day and night the wife 
watches by the bedside, ministering, sooth- 
ing, hoping, while body and mind are tired, 
and the fluttering spirit of him she loves 
is struggling to be free. At length the 
end is come and trembling’ fingers press 
the eyelids down. The wife, bewildered, 
falters from the room and finds her way 
to the bed where orphan babies sleep. 
She kneels beside them and sobs in silence 
lest baby dreams be broken. Alone. 
Alone. The rugged pathway is dreary 
now and steep, and there is naught in all 
the world but black despair. A week 
passes and the young mother pauses in 
her grief wondering what to do and whither 
to go. Time brings lull of sympathy, and 
neighboring friends forget her weight of 
woe. The little mortgage on her home 
intrudes itseli—the knowledge and memory 
coming upon her like a pall. In the course 
of time a knock comes at the door—it is 
the sheriff bearing legal process of fore- 
closure. He reads the decree of dispossess- 
ment, while she stands like one at bay. 
The tragic moment is closing in and from 
afar she hears the surge of the sea and 
breakers beating on the shore. She sinks 
beneath her cross and feels and hears no 
more. Angels bear her spirit to her God. 
“Two little children were carried to a 
distant city and placed in an asylum as 
foundlings. They grew up separately and 
knew each other not. This was many 
years ago and may heaven forgive me——”’ 
At this the speaker bowed his head in 
silence for a moment—not a word was 
spoken. The stillness wastense. At length 
he roused himself and in the most tragic 
tones I ever heard, looking straight into the 
eyes of the astounded man, exclaimed: 
“To-day as one of those orphan found- 
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lings I rise up and denounce my father as 
being responsible for the death of my 
mother!” 

The effect of this recital was magical: 
the obdurate one melted like wet sugar 
and lost no time in assenting to the in- 
surance arrangement. Byrne and I walked 
out in the street together, neither speaking 
for some moments, I feeling loath to inter- 
pose a word which would mar the sacred- 
ness of the glimpse lately revealed into his 
life. He broke the silence laughing loudly. 

“What’s the matter with me as an insur- 
ance agent ?’’ he asked. 


“Magnificent !’’ I exclaimed. “ But 
wasn’t it all true—the story ?’’ I inquired. 
“‘ Of course not,” he answered. “It was 


one of my pipe stories. I assumed that to 
be an insurance agent it was necessary to 
be a liar, so I tried to make good at both.” 

I assured him that he had succeeded, 
that he was entitled to the bun as champion 
artistic and benevolent liar. 

A story such as this may go far in many 
minds to strengthen the widespread opinion 
that insurance “‘rottenness” permeates the 
agency force, as well as the central offices; 
and that insurance soliciting is about the last 
business on earth for a man and a gentle- 
man. But, my friends, this is not so. The 
immense majority of us are not only honest 
men, but we believe in our profession as 
emphatically as the lawyer and the doctor, 
and what is more, we love it. 

After all is said and done, we life insur- 
ance solicitors do not have such a hard time 
of it. We get a drop of appreciation now 
and then, which compensates for the re- 
buffs. We know no boss and can go any- 
where in the world we wish and work for 
the same company—if we are good. We 
can turn our backs on hard winters and go 
South—we can go North where the cool 
lake breezes are and leave our friends to the 
midsummer madness of “‘a hundred above.” 
We are gloriously free like birds and as 
continually on the lookout for the good 
things of life. Yet we are not finicky 
and never turn up our noses because the 
toast is overdone or the eggs boiled too 
hard. We remember not long since when 
we gladly would have rebated our whole 
commission for toast and eggs in any form. 

We know how to enter a drawing-room 
and we know how to sit in a farmer’s 
kitchen and discuss the price of pork, 
while the wife is trying out lard. 
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We know lots of things because we must, 
and possibly some which we ought not to 
know, but men, women and fate conspire 
to give us wisdom and we would not quarrel 
with the three of them for the world. 

Weare actors, essaying burlesque comedy 
sometimes and often tragic rdéles, but 
always holding ourselves in readiness to 
smile when we may feel like fighting and 
to weep when it would be easier to laugh. 

Nothing can disturb us and no human 
being can bowl us over. It is all the same 
whether you call us wise or foolish, because 
we know how little we know, which is the 
beginning of wisdom. 

We are law-abiding Christians, going 
to church on Sunday—sometimes. We 
subscribe to charity—if we have the money, 
for charity’s sweet sake, and sometimes 
we subscribe in public if the subscription 
can be defended as an investment. 

When we are glad, people will know it, 
and if we have the blues, no one is aware 
but ourselves—and the manager. 

I have been taught a lesson in these 
twelve strange years—that honesty is the 
best policy, and more than that, I have 
found out that the best investment is 
honesty for honesty’s sake alone. 

I have lied in writing insurance but 
always found that it recoiled upon me, and 
if I gained thereby the little increment of 
commission, I straightway lost a hundred- 
fold as much. I poisoned a good field, 
got people to despise me and so despised 
myself. If you do not sell a policy by 
telling the truth, at least you have not sold 
yourself by telling a lie. I have learned 
that life insurance is good enough to be 
sold upon its merits. 

We are ministers and preach ‘sermons, 
teaching independence, industry, sobriety, 
economy and love of wife and child and 
friend. We point out duty—the saintli- 
ness of self-sacrifice, the sweetness of con- 
secration. We may not lift mortals to the 
skies, but we do not drag angels down. 
We take the middle ground and try to make 
men assume some of the trappings and 
habiliments of manhood. 

It is ours to act to the letter of the scrip- 
tural mandate, according to the Apostle 
James who says: “Visit the fatherless and 
the widow in their affliction.” 

About a year ago this last Christmas I 
was working in a little town in South 
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Dakota. Some time previously I had writ- 
ten a man of the neighborhood for two 
thousand dollars of insurance under great 
pressure. His wife protested vigorously 
at the time, saying she needed a sewing 
machine more than insurance. Sitting in 
the hotel office one day, the news came to me 
that some one had been killed on the railroad 
track. On inquiry I discovered the un- 
fortunate victim to be the man whom I 
had written. Immediately I hurried about 
and secured the necessary proofs of death 
and sent them in to the office, requesting 
that draft for policy be mailed to me with- 
out delay. Less than a week after the 
funeral I went to the home of the widow, 
bearing a draft for two thousand dollars. 
She met me at the door with her baby in 
her arms. All about there were signs of 
deprivation, almost of want. 

I did not reveal the purport of my visit 
at once and the woman talked tremulously 
about her late husband. 

“T found these in his overcoat pocket,” 
she said softly. She handed me a small 
rubber doll and a little package of nuts and 
candy. 

“He bought these——” she said, “for 
the baby’s Christmas.” ‘Then she broke 
down in a torrent of grief. 

“Your husband sends you this for your 
Christmas,” I said, handing over the draft. 
I then explained that it was her insurance 
money. She thanked me. I said that I 
was not entitled to thanks. She thanked 
the company, and I insisted that the com- 
pany was not entitled to thanks. 

“Thank your husband,” I said to her, 
“for this is his legacy of love to you and to 
his child.” 

Later, seated in my hotel enjoying my 
cob-pipe, I mused, “This sort of thing is 
one of the few that make it worth while to 
peddle life insurance.” 

In closing, let me quote Tom Paine’s 
words, for surely he had us in mind when 
he said: 

“You have caused the cry of the orphan 
to cease—you have wiped the tear from 
the eye of the suffering mother—you have 
given comfort to the aged and infirm— 
you have penetrated into the gloomy re- 
cesses of wretchedness and have banished 
it. Welcome among us, ye brave and 
virtuous representatives! And may your 
example be followed by your successors!” 

















HE president of the whole- 
sale lumber and furniture 

house gazed at the card in 
ie his hand with speculative 
interest. On it he read the 
e name “C, Dudley Guy 
Hamilton, A.M., Ph.D.” 

“ Show him in,” he said to the tow-headed 
office boy in the doorway, and then he 
pushed back his chair a bit, took an unim- 
portant letter and leaned back to read it. 

Very soon the door opened and a most 
curious and imposing figure entered. A 
tall and strongly built man it was, witha 
swarthy face and fine oval brown eyes, 
carrying an air of dignity and importance 
quite beyond the ordinary. He was clothed 
in a rusty black frock coat, wrinkled white 
trousers and an enormous cravat. He car- 
ried in his hand a high-crowned straw hat, 
a dog-eared volume and a light cane. 

“T believe you are the president of this 
company,” he said as he advanced, in a 
deep and strikingly musical bass voice, and 
an inflection almost as patronizing as if he 
were about to relieve the whole concern 
from bankruptcy. 

“T have that honor,” replied the presi- 
dent, quizzically, unconsciously rising and 
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putting on his dignity. To have feigned 
business and remained seated with crossed 
legs before this man’s imposing presence 
would have been exceedingly incongruous, 
in spite of the splotch of the yolk of an egg 
on his caller’s under lip. 

“T am an ah-tist, Mr. Jennings,” pro- 
ceeded C. Dudley Guy Hamilton, the same 
curiously pompous dignity manifest in his 
tone as in his manner; “and as the de- 
mah-nd for portraits is rah-ther inconsider- 
able at present I should not mind occupying 
myself with some—ah—commercial work 
for a time. I presume that you occasion- 
ally use illustrations of your furniture?” 

The president’s eyes twinkled, though 
he felt a trifle ill at ease. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, rather vaguely, “we 
use them quite often. Sit down, won’t 
you ai 

“T thank you—no,” was the reply, with a 
movement of the left hand which would 
have graced a king. “I do not wish to de- 
tain you longer than necessary.” 

“Well,” said the president, contracting 
his brows thoughtfully, “I really have been 
thinking of getting a lot of illustrations for 
our new catalogue. Perhaps we can make 
some arrangement. Sit down, and we'll 
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talk it over. The work will be consider- 
able,” he continued, “and would require 
your presence here every day for some time. 
We could probably not pay you more than a 
flat rate of fifty cents per drawing, how- 
ever.” 

“T should really be quite satisfied with 
that amount,” slowly replied the artist, 
gazing speculatively through the smoke of 
his cigar; “‘ — yes, I believe I should.” 

Some of the cigar smoke reached the 
president’s nostrils, and he was forced to 
cough. 

“T trust my cigah does not annoy you,” 
said the artist, with grave concern. “It is 
really a very good cigah—my last, or I’d 
offer you one. I walk eight blocks out of 
my way every day to get them—I do, by 
Jove.” 

“Indeed!’? commented the president; 
“thanks, but I don’t smoke. Can we con- 
sider the matter arranged? You can begin 
next week, if you are prepared. I have no 
doubt that you will find the work quite 
easy.” 

“Very well,” replied the artist, deliber- 
ately, “ you may expect me on Monday. I 
am greatly indebted to you, my dear sir, 
for the opportunity.” 

“T shall make room for you somewhere 
by that time, Mr. Hamilton, and shall have 
the necessary materials provided. Are you 
a native of this city, may I ask ?”’ 

“A native of this town?’’ repeated the 
artist, a phlegmatic smile taking possession 
of his face; “you are jesting, my friend! 
I was bah-n across the pond, in merry Eng- 
land, where the air is full of mellow mem- 
ories, and where a poet’s buried at every 
crossroad. I was bah-n, my dear sir, in a 
country which has more romance and more 
historic human interest to the square mile 
than any other spot on the surface of the 
earth. But’’—with a magnanimous con- 
descension — “this is quite a clever little 
town—quite clever, by Jove. It is only 
fifty years old, isn’t it ?”” 

“That’s all,” replied Jennings, regarding 
his visitor with curious interest. 

Just then the tow-headed office boy again 
thrust his head into the office, with another 
card, and Hamilton shoved his book under 
his shoulder, and grasping his hat and cane, 
took his leave with the same impressive 
dignity. 

The president smiled after him for a few 
moments, and then rose suddenly and flung 
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open the window. “Really a very good 
cigah!’’ he mimicked, in the artist’s delib- 
erate bass; and then he laughed heartily. 

At nearly eleven o’clock on the following 
Monday the president suddenly remem- 
bered that the artist he had engaged was 
due. Nearly a half hour later the artist 
stepped from the elevator, jaunty and cool 
in a fresh pair of white duck trousers— 
shrunken a trifle short in laundering. He 
bowed gravely to the salesmanager as he 
passed through toward the office of the 
president, swinging his cane contentedly. 

“Good mah-ning, Mr. Jennings,” he 
said when he entered, his rotund bass vibra- 
ting over the whole office. : 

“Good morning, Mr. Hamilton,” re- 
plied the president; “we’ve been wonder- 
ing whether you had forgotten us.” 

He led the way to a desk at the end of the 
room, near a number of other clerks. “We 
would like to give you a room to yourself, 
but as we are not a very large concern, we 
cannot afford the space.” 

“T shall be quite content here, I’m sure,” 
replied Hamilton unconcernedly. “I see 
you’ve got plenty of Bristol board, etc., and 
I can begin at once.” And he deposited 
his cane and hat immediately with an air of 
proprietorship. 

Just a few days later the president passed 
by the artist’s desk and saw him at work, his 
long hair disheveled and perspiration stand- 
ing on his swarthy face. The desk was 
cluttered with a most unsightly jumble of 
cigar stumps, ashes, waste paper, and a 
various miscellany. He caught the aroma 
of the “really good cigahs’’ and he felt 
sorry for the young women working nearby. 
He stopped to inquire about the work and 
the artist kept him there with a continuous 
conversation on art, in his deliberate and 
self-sufficient manner, until the president 
was obliged to excuse himself and leave. 

He did not venture near again for more 
than a week, not because he was not inter- 
ested in the artist and his Conversation, but 
because he had not the time to lend from 
his business. 

One day the salesmanager came into the 
president’s office with a comical expression 
of vexation and amusement. “That artist 
of yours,” he said, “is cutting up some 
shines that I don’t know how to handle.” 

“So?’? asked the president, with inter- 
est; “what’s the matter ?”’ 

“Well,” was the reply, “he’s been send- 
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Brings him apples and fudge and makes googoos at him 


ing around to the girls some notes with nutty 
poetry on them, for instance, and one of the 
girls has been silly enough to take them to 
heart. She is neglecting her work, and 
brings him apples and fudge and makes 
goo-goos at him until she’s on the verge of 
upsetting our whole force with it. Here 
is one of the notes he’s been sending 
around.” 

The president took a piece of soiled paper 
upon which was written the following: 


“ 


es For several virtues 
Have I liked several women; never any- 
With so full soul, but some defect in her 
Did quarrel with the noblest grace she owed, 
And put it to the foil: But you, O, you, 

So perfect and so peerless, are created 

Of every creature's best.” — Shakespeare. 


The president smiled for his reply as he 
handed back the note. 
“Well,” asked the salesmanager, wait- 





ing for a reply, “what do you think I 
ought to do about the matter? He is for- 
ever smoking some of the vilest cigars I 


think I ever smelt, and he struts into the 
office every morning about the time some of 
our clerks are going out for lunch, walking 
like the cock of the place, too. He gets some 
of the billing clerks and bookkeepers together 
every now and then, and he orates to them 
for an hour at a time, until I’ve got to inter- 
fere. He doesn’t seem to understand what 
business means. When he talks or laughs 
he is as loud as a sailor, with that bass-viol 
voice he has.” 

“You think we ought to fire him then, do 
you?”’ asked the president, still smiling. 

“Well,” replied the salesmanager, uncer- 
tainly, “I don’t know that he’s doing us 
any particular good.” 

“Suppose that you give him that little 
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room on the second floor that Thompson 
used to have,” suggested the president. 
“That will get rid of a good deal of the diffi- 
culty, won’t it ?”’ 

“Yes, that’s the idea,” responded the 
perplexed manager quickly. 

Once given possession of an entire room, 
the artist proceeded to domesticate himself 
characteristically. His desk became more 
hopelessly littered than ever, and the room 
filled up rapidly with every sort of miscel- 
lany. Posters, drawings, books, cracker- 
boxes, a mirror and cheap plaster-paris 
casts were strewn carelessly in all quarters. 
The room became so ill-smelling that it 
grew to be a joke about the office, and few 
ventured in. 

One day President Jennings visited the 
artist. As he came to the door he heard 
a resonant bass reciting something, and 
he stopped to listen. 
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. . « As the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath : it is twice blessed.” 


The president knocked and received a 
lazy “Come.’’ 

“What was it that you were quoting 
just as I came in?”’ he inquired. 

“You didn’t recognize it?’’ asked the 
artist in surprise. “It was one of our 
friend William’s best passages—from ‘The 
Merchant of Venice.’” 

“Whose writing? ’’ asked the president 
of the Northwest Lumber and Furniture 
Company, a trifle self-consciously. 

“William Shakespeare’s, the mighty bard 
of the Avon,” replied the artist; “the man 
who knew all hearts, young and old, light 
and heavy, dead, living and unborn; the 
man who knew a maiden’s delicate modesty 
as intimately as he knew a soldier’s blood- 
thirsty courage.” 

“Where did you learn these things ?’’ 
asked Jennings, with increasing interest. 

The artist leaned back lazily in his chair, 
and relit his stumpy black cigar. “My 
dear Mr. Jennings,” he replied, “I was 
reared on that sort of thing. My mother 
read from Shakespeare almost as often as 
she did from the Bible, and at school we put 
nearly all of Shakespeare on the boards. I 
could recite you pages from any of his plays. 
It’s part of my daily food, my dear sir, to 
read Shakespeare and ‘ Cyrano de Bergerac’ 
and Scott and Stevenson, to say nothing of 
Homer. Do you mean to say that you 
know nothing about any of these writers ?”’ 
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“A very little,” replied Jennings, apolo- 
getically; “you see, I have had to fight my 
own way in the world, and I have never had 
time to read much.” 

“Of course,” replied the artist with a 
quick and gracious courtesy; but there was 
nevertheless in his eyes a surprised pity 
which was too frank to be hidden. “But 
what does this banal modern life amount to, 
Mr. Jennings, with its struggle for fame and 
fortune? It’s a blah-sted nightmare of 
petty pursuits and vain follies—a kind of a 
seething, tooth-and-nail struggle after a 
will-o’-the-wisp, don’t-chu know. JI 
couldn’t stand the thing if I couldn’t turn to 
some matchless poetry every now and then. 
Just listen to this awhile’’—and he suddenly 
whipped out of his pocket a copy of Swin- 
burne with just one cover left, and began to 
read from “The Garden of Proserpine,” 
dwelling upon its musical phrases, gnd 
gesticulating gracefully with his right hand 
as he read. 

The president listened attentively, and 
the artist read another from the same vol- 
ume. When he had finished that, he 
seemed to be in a new mood, and after rub- 
bing his forehead a bit, he recited a passage 
from “‘ Cyrano de Bergerac” with dramatic 
fervor. 

“Will you come out tolunch with me?” 
asked the president. 

“TI should be pleased,” was the artist’s 
reply, in a manner as though he was in the 
daily habit of accepting invitations to dine 
out. 

At the restaurant Jennings could not 
help but admire the dignity and impressive- 
ness with which Hamilton took his meal. 
In better clothes and with that ink-smudge 
off his nose, he might easily have been a 
distinguished figure in his own country, 
dining his compeers. Jennings was used 
to eating with business-like application, but 
the artist ate with almost exasperating leis- 
ure, loquaciously discoursing during the 
entire meal. ' 

“We're living in the wrong age,” he said, 
suddenly. “Why couldn’t we have been 
bah-n in the age of Louis and Arthur and 
Queen Bess? Gad! to have been with 
D’Artignan—you remember D’Artignan ?”’ 

“No, I don’t,” was the president’s reply, 
with honest regret. “I'd like you to tell me 
about him some time. Is it a story—or a 

em ?’’ 

“It’s a fine story, by Jove,” replied Ham- 
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ilton; “I wish you could come up to my 
rooms some evening. I’ve got a lot of 
books you might want to read.” 

“T’ll come up to see you some night this 
week,” replied Jennings promptly; “where 
do you live ?”’ 

The artist named a street in a notoriously 
poverty-stricken district without hesitation 
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When Jennings found the tenement 
house, the stairway was dark, indeed, and 


he did stumble over the broken step, in spite 
of the warning. As hewalked back through 
the hall he heard an instrument strumming 
softly, though it was drowned several times 
by the cries of quarreling children. 

It was the room from which the music 
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“TJ will finish up this matter in the morning, madame” 
4? 


or embarrassment. As they were about to 
part at the office on their return, Hamilton 
turned back. “Mr. Jennings—ah—if it’s 
dark on the stairs when you come up,” he 
said, “watch out for the missing step on the 
third flight. Some blah-sted fool broke it 
not long ago, and you might injure your- 
self. I’m on the fifth floor, at the rear of 
the second hall.” 


issued that Hamilton occupied Ah,” he 
said, with a gratified guttural bass, as he 
extended his hand, “awfully glad to see you, 
by Jove. Have a seat’’—with a graceful 
motion of his hand. 

Jennings advanced, willing enough to 
seat himself after the exertion of the climb, 
for he was inclined to stoutness; but he saw 
nothing that might be sat upon but a low 
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stool. There was a chair, but it had a 
drawing board upon it; and there was also a 
ramshackle old sofa, but thereon lay several 
coats and the artist’s famous high-crowned 
straw hat. 

A glance around the small room, opening 
into a bedroom alcove, revealed a table with 
an ink-stained chenille cover, piled with an 
indescribable miscellany, and topped by a 
harp of pretentious ornamentation. The 
wall was covered with posters and tacked 
with drawings, and at the lower end of the 
room was a small trunk quite full of books, 
as well as an easel and a small table with an 
oil lamp with a crooked shade and broken 
globe. The air in the room was hot and 
stuffy. 

“T was just playing on my harp before 
you came,” said the artist, pleasantly, as he 
strummed the instrument carelessly in pass- 
ing the table; “there are several strings out 
of order, but it’s a fine harp—gift of my 
aunt when I took my degree.” 

“Won’t you play for me?’ asked Jen- 
nings, interestedly, as he finally made room 
for himself on the sofa. 

The artist sat down on the low stool, 
strummed a few chords, and then, much to 
Jennings’ surprise, began to sing. Before 
he had sung one stanza of a ballad Jennings 
had leaned forward and held his head 
poised with strong interest and keen enjoy- 
ment. The artist possessed a splendidly 
mellow and sympathetic voice, though a 
trifle careless and negligée. It filled the air 
with enchanting melody, quite incongruous 
with the surroundings. 

“Fine!’’ exclaimed Jennings, with keen 
pleasure, when he had finished. “You 
Cidn’t tell me that you had such a fine voice 
and could sing.” 

The artist smiled with almost boyish 
gratification. “I just drawl a little now 
and then for my own amusement. It sort 
of takes me back to ye olden times, don’t- 
chu know, and lifts me out of this life. I 
used to sing in an Episcopal choir when I 
was a boy.” 

“Sing another song, won’t you?’’ asked 
Jennings eagerly. 

For over an hour the artist continued his 
entertainment, alternately singing and de- 
claiming from Homer or Virgil or “Cyrano 
de Bergerac,’’ using his voice and hands so 
well that Jennings was kept thrilled contin- 
ually with their dramatic effectiveness. 

The enjoyment of the visit made such an 
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impression that Jennings came again within 
a week or more. 

“Won’t you tell something about your- 
self?’’ he asked suddenly, after the artist 
had finished an Irish love song. Hamilton 
put aside the harp slowly and seemed to 
frown. 

“That is, if you care to,” interrupted 
Jennings sensitively. 

“Tt’s not much of a story,” replied the 
artist, with deliberate dignity. “ My father 
—ah—is a trusted man in the diplomatic 
service, and he’s quit me. He was away 
from home a great deal, and I was reared 
by an aunt, and left pretty much to my own 
devices. I never saw my mother. My 
father wished to educate me for the consular 
service, but—don’t-chu know—I wasn’t 
cut out for that. I refused a beastly secre- 
taryship that he procured for me when I 
took my degree, and he grew angry and we 
had words. He gave me a thousand pounds 
and arranged with a tenant, on some Cana- 
dian land that he owns, to keep me, and 
told me to ‘take my dummed canvases and 
books and blah-sted dreams and go across 
and stay there.’ 

“T lived on the thousand pounds in Mon- 
treal until I—ah—got short of funds, and 
then I hunted up the farm. I stayed for a 
summer and pah-t of a winter, but, by Jove, 
I couldn’t stand the climate. I enjoyed the 
summer. I used to stay out under a huge 
oak by the side of a little stream with my 
easel and books, and have a pretty com- 
fortable time of it; but when the cold came 
I couldn’t get my fingers warm enough to 
paint. I packed up my effects one day and 
left, with a little money the fah-mer re- 
funded from my father’s payment. I came 
directly to this city, and have been here 
nearly two years.” 


So insistently did the artist, his life and 
peculiarities, cling to Jennings’ mind that he 
came to the little room quite often. One 
evening he had just reached the top when 
he heard a rather excited female voice 
in a harangue—interrupted at intervals by 
the calm and dignified bass of C. Dudley 
Guy Hamilton. As he neared the door of 
the latter’s room, he found it ajar. 

“Do you think I'll carry you along for- 
ever and stand chances of losin’ it all?’ 
piped the shrill voice. 

The artist caught sight of Jennings at 
this point and refused to make answer. 
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“ Stared toward the other end of the room” 


“My dear Jennings,” he said with unruf- 
fled dignity, “how do you do? Awrfully 
glad to see you.” And then turning to the 
stout woman, who had a splotch of red in 
her cheeks and fire in her eye, he said 
calmly, “I will finish up this matter in the 
morning with you, madame.” The 
woman looked sullen and unsatisfied, and 
moved into the hallway slowly. “You pay 
by 8 to-morrow or you move out!’’ she 
suddenly announced with a shrill accent of 
determination. 

“Very well,” replied Hamilton care- 
lessly. And then to Jennings: “ Pah-don 
this little scene. The fact is, I am in 
rah-ther an embarrassing position. My 
landlady insists that I make a payment on 
my rent, and I happen to be out of funds at 
present. Pah-don my boldness, but do you 
happen to have a dollar in change ?”’ 


“Of course,” replied Jennings quite 
eagerly, as he pulled out his wallet. He 
passed over a compartment which were 
bills of small denomination and drew a ten- 
dollar bill from another roll. 

“T guess you’ll have to accept a ten,” he 
continued, as he handed it over. The 
landlady was still in the hall and Hamilton 
called her in. 

“T am ready to make a payment on my 
account,” he announced with dignity. The 
landlady took the proffered bill with rather 
a supercilious air, which she quickly 
changed to one of satisfaction when she 
examined it more closely. 

“Do you have a piece of paper?’’ she 
asked, conciliatorily. 

“ A what ?”’ asked Jennings with a frown. 

“ A piece of paper to write a receipt,”’ she 
repeated. 
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“Never mind the receipt, my good lady,” 
was the artist’s quick reply, with a curl of 
the lip and an inimitable deprecatory 
motion of his arm. 

“T’ll send it up in the morning,” she 
replied as she left. 

A month or more later the president’s 
visits to the artist became more frequent 
than ever, and his absorption in the music 
so freely rendered by the artist amounted to 
moodiness. He sat gazing out of the win- 
dow, silent and undemonstrative, with his 
brows puckered, but his eyes showing the 
appreciation he felt. The artist seemed not 
to tire, and followed song with recital and 
recital with discourse of his own—which 
was only replied to in monosyllables by 
Jennings—until late at night. 

On one of these evenings the artist said 
concernedly—just as he was taking his 
leave—“ By Jove, Jennings, you don’t seem 
to look right in the face. Lost sleep lately ?”’ 

“Some,” 
as he left. 

Weeks passed and Jennings did not again 
put in an appearance at the little room. 
The artist waited for him night after night, 
often going to the head of the stairway to 
look for him, and watching the small part of 
the street visible from his window. Several 
times he went to the office to see him—his 
work there was finished by this time—but 
on each occasion Jennings was either out or 
engaged with callers, of whom a larger 
number than usual seemed to be about. 

He did not touch the harp once in the 
interval, although he began to sing a song 
occasionally, only to drop it in the middle 
of the melody, and sit staring moodily into 
space. Swinburne was his sole companion. 

One morning he picked up his palette and 
brushes, dusty and dry with disuse, and 
started a little work at the easel. But after 
working diligently for a half hour he let his 
arms drop and stared toward the other end 
of the room. Suddenly he rose and jammed 
the straw hat onto his head—though it was 
November—and walked over to Jennings’ 
office. He walked up to the door leading 
into the firm’s offices, tried the knob and 
found it locked. With a muttered exclama- 
tion of surprise he surveyed the door closely, 
and found a notice up. 

It took some minutes before he fully com- 
prehended the failure of the Northwestern 
Lumber and Furniture Co., and when he 
did his phlegmatic expression gave way 


replied the president, shortly, - 
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first to a look of much amazement and then 
of solicitous concern. “By Jove! By 
Jove!’’ he kept muttering to himself, in a 
vague kind of a way, as he left the building 
and walked on without direction. Then, 
recollecting his thoughts, he swung off 
toward Jennings’ apartments. The sleek 
and lamb-voiced attendant ushered him 
into the den, telling him that Jennings 
would soon be in. 

Jennings entered with a quick, hurried 
step. He stopped short when he saw Hamil- 
ton. “Why—er—how are you?”’ said he, 
with an odd, nervous inflection. 

“By Jove, Jennings,” replied the artist, 
gripping his friend’s fingers mightily, while 
he stared with awkward surprise and con- 
cern into haggard, bloodshot eyes and 
drawn features. 

Jennings shifted nervously under the 
eyes fixed upon him, and tried to disengage 
his hand, but Hamilton kept it tightly held. 
“Sit down, won’t you ?”’ he asked, finally, 
and the artist obeyed without comment. 

For the first time since Jennings had 
known him, Hamilton seemed awkward 
and self-conscious. After exchanging some 
commonplace remarks in an absent and 
strained manner, Jennings suddenly said, 
“Let’s go out and get something to eat—I 
haven’t had anything since this morning.” 

The dining table restored somewhat their 
old relations and relaxed the strain of self- 
consciousness for both. 

“T guess this will be the last time I shall 
see you,” said Jennings, suddenly. Hamil- 
ton dropped his fork and expressed his puz- 
zled surprise by a fixed stare. 

“You know I’m ruined, don’t you? The 
papers have been full of it,”’ continued Jen- 
nings with a nervous and hurried voice, 
revealing the deep hurt which the blow had 
inflicted. “I’m left without a cent—every- 
thing I own is lost. I can’t stay here—I’m 
going to Chicago, where I’ll have to begin all 
over again.” As he spoke the concluding 
words, he drew in his breath sharply, 
poignantly pained at the thought of the un- 
known, unconquered future which had so 
suddenly yawned before him. 

“Ruined!’’? repeated the artist, me- 
chanically; “without a cent!’”’ and he con- 
tinued his puzzled stare for some time, in 
silence. 

Jennings was about to take the two 
checks which the waiter had, as a matter of 
habit, laid by his plate, when his wrist was 
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suddenly held in a vise-like grip, and Ham- 
ilton took the checks. 

“Really, Hamilton,” protested Jennings, 
with some confusion, “I have enough——” 

“Cah-n’t you come over to my rooms 
to-night ?”’ inter 
rupted the artist, 
drawing him out to- 
ward the door, with 
a deprecatory wave 
of his hand. 

“Yes,” replied 
Jennings rather 
weakly and uncer- 
tainly. 

As soon as the 
meagre oil lamp had 
been lit, and the 
president of the de- 
funct company was 
once more in his ac- 
customed place, 
Hamilton got the 
harp and sat on his 
low stool. “I haven’t 
sung for a long 
while,” he said light- 
ly, “and we want 
something with life 
init to-night. Have 
I ever sung ‘ Nancy 
Lee’ for you ?”’ 

“T don’t remem- 
ber,” replied Jen- 
nings, absently. 

He sang from 
verse to verse with 
an increasing ardor 
of expression, and 
Jennings followed 
with awakening en- 
joyment. Song after 
song followed and it 
seemed to Jennings that the artist had never 
sung so well. 

Suddenly he began to sing Oxford songs 
and glees; some of these were very funny, 
and Jennings was surprised into a peal of 
laughter, which ended a little lamely when 
it became conscious. But it acted as an 
entering wedge and surprisingly restored 
his spirits. 

Jennings rose to go, quite reluctantly and 
awkwardly. He put his hand on the artist’s 
shoulder and grasped his palm tightly. 
“You’re a good friend, Hamilton,” he said 
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very earnestly; “I—you—’’ but the words 
stumbled, and he gulped in confusion. 

“ By Jove,” said Hamilton, as if suddenly 
recalling something, “if you are really going 
to Chicago, I must straighten out a little 
matter first.” He 
reached up to a shelf, 
dipped his hand into 
a tobacco jar and 
fetched out a bunch 
of keys, a handful of 
tobacco and a five 
dollar bill. Reach- 
ing down into his 
pocket he supple- 
mented the bill with 
some silver until he 
had ten dollars 
counted out. “I 
have always had it 
in mind to go to 
Chicago, too, some 
day,”’ he said in an 
absent manner, “and 
I mean to, just as 
soon as Lamin funds 
again. There’s more 


chah-nce there for a 
man of my talents, 
I hear. . . . This 
is the ten you helped 
me out with in an 
embarrassing posi- 
tion.” 

Jennings — started 
and backed rapidly 
away from the out- 


stretched hand, 


hardly knowing 
whether to smile or 
be serious. “I don’t 
notice up” want that,” he 


finally blurted out, 
with some vehemence. “I don’t need it.” 

“T insist,’’ said Hamilton, advancing with 
determination; “it’s a debt and I cah-n’t 
leave it unpaid.” 

“Oh, Dll tell you what we'll do,” said 
Jennings suddenly with a bright smile after 
an awkward moment: “keep it—and we'll 
go to Chicago together!’’ 

“By Jove!”’ said the Englishman, stop- 
ping short in deep surprise, while a boyish 
smile of keen pleasure spread over his face. 
“By Jovel’’—and he gripped Jennings’ 
hand with a pressure that hurt. 
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Oliver Bass, Incorporated 


By Arnold M. Anderson 





AD Amos Bass died two weeks “Ollie,” he began, “I’ve thought of just the 
: earlier, his son, Oliver, would thing for you! How would you like being 
fis have inherited several odd incorporated?” Then he went on to ex- 
% millions of dollars, but as it plain: “It’s simple as A B C: your brains 
was, he inherited nothing and ~ will be the assets; you'll be granted a charter 
for the first time in his life and capitalized for—say ten thousand dol- 





was confronted with the ne- lars! You issue shares and from the sale of 
cessity of earning his livelihood. Esau Pit- these you can peg along until you are in 
kin, the old personal friend and fiercest busi- shape to pay dividends.” 
ness antagonist of Amos, in trying to ruin “Who in thunder would invest a penny ip 
ye whom the latter had ruined himself, was a poet?” 
touched at the thought of this unfortunate “Never mind about that; I'll undertake te 
youth, and he pondered in his heart how he — underwrite the concern!” 
might aid him. Accordingly he sent for “ Charity?” 
[ Oliver and generously expended forty-five “Not a bit of it! This is a cold-blooded 
f minutes of his precious time in expatiating business deal, pure and simple. I like the 
upon the virtues of honest toil and the op- idea. It’s unique! That stock will be the 
portunities open to a young man of integrity greatest novelty ever put on the market!” 
i who was not ashamed to begin at the bot- “Ts it possible that a hard-headed business 
tom. He then intimated that there was a man like you can take this matter seriously?” 
i} vacant position in his own office where a “Not too seriously, no! It’s a long-shot 
young man who was not proud could begin speculation, at best, but the field is new. 
at the bottom at once. This offer Oliver re- You've got to experiment to get a line on a 
fused without a moment’s hesitation. new proposition. I believe there is a chance 
; “ Well, uh—what would you like to do?” to make money out of mental produce. 
l “T would like to earn my living by writing Thousands of poems are published through- 
+ poetry,” answered Oliver simply. out the country every month; why can’t we 
f “Ollie,” said Mr. Pitkin condescendingly, butt into that market? If we produce a first- 
HY as he placed his hand on the young man’s rate article and handle it with up-to-date 
Hi shoulder, “I will not be angry with you; methods, why can’t we hold our,own? If 
: you have a right to choose your own pro- you prove to be a paying speculation, what is 
fession, but the point is this: Can you make _ to prevent us from incorporating others like 
a living by writing poetry? Will you have you and then, eventually, forming a gigantic 
a ghost of a show? I understand that some mental-produce trust that will control the en- 





writers make a good thing at it; maybe you tire output of all the writers, artists, com- 
can if you hustle and conduct the business posers and the like, in the country, or even 


upon modern, progressive, wide-awake prin- the world! How many poems can you reel 
ciples. I’m interested in you, my boy; I wish off a day?” 
to help you get a start—suppose you give me “T’m not a machine, Mr. Pitkin! I might 


a day or two to think this over. I'll see if write one a day, or two, or three; then again. 
I can’t hit on some scheme that will give you I might not write one a week; it would all 
a fighting chance even in the poetry line; that depend upon my mood. Poetry is an art, it 





: is, if you insist on following that trade. To cannot always be produced at will.” 
i be frank with you, poetry doesn’t look a live “T don’t pretend to know anything about 
il issue to me.” the art side of it—that doesn’t interest me! 


A few days later when the two met again, - You produce the stuff in your own way, or 
Mr. Pitkin was glowing with good humor. any way; my point is this: somehow the 
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article can be manufactured! We have an 
assured market; the vital part is the selling! 
The idea is to advertise! Boom the brand! 
The percentage of profit per poem is enor- 
mous; the only outlay is ink, stationery and 
postage. Great guns! I believe with the 
right kind of publicity we could create a 
tremendous fad for poetry. We've got to 
educate the public; give the poetry germ a 
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to say, the flotation was “ gobbled B.P. 
stock, or “Jingles,” as it was immediately 
nicknamed on the Exchange, was regarded 
as a prime joke and, in great part, the stock 
certificates were in demand as souvenirs 
to frame and hang up in brokers’ offices. 


Shares being only ten dollars, this was not 
wanton extravagance. 
At the first meeting of the shareholders, 


“Could never marry one she did not respect” z 


chance to hatch; then supply the created de- 
mand.” 

After a week of cogitation Oliver surren- 
dered himself to Esau Pitkin to be incor- 
porated, and in the due course of events the 
Bass Poetry Company sprang into existence. 
Mr. Pitkin had wished the corporation to 
bear the euphonious title, “The Apollo 
Brain-Produce Company,” but as Oliver had 
objected to this name as being too bombas- 
tic, the former was agreed on as a compro- 
mise. One thousand shares of stock were 
issued, five hundred and one of which were 
reserved for Oliver, he having insisted on 
retaining the controlling interest, and the re- 
maining four hundred and ninety-nine ad- 
vertised for sale by Mr. Pitkin in a circuiar 
teeming with rhetorical superlatives. Strange 


Oliver, Esau Pitkin and a Mr. Sampson were 
elected directors, and these three constituted 
themselves the officers of the corporation: 
Oliver, president; Mr. Sampson, vice-presi- 
dent, and Mr. Pitkin, secretary and treasurer. 

The poet began his labors: he conscien- 
tiously wooed his muse, producing a goodly 
amount of tolerable verse, but, though he 
used up a quantity of postage stamps, the 
gross receipts at the end of the first year 
amounted to only $71.40. The other side of 
the ledger showed expenditures of $2,586.35 
in the aggregate. At the annual meeting of 
the directors there was no show of enthu- 
siasm at this state of affairs, and the presi- 
dent had so much difficulty in persuading his 
fellow-directors to vote a stock assessment 
to meet the deficit that, in order to guard 
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“ What? Do you think you can freese me out?” 


against like contingencies in the future, he 
loaned out a few of his own shares, and at 
the meeting of the stockholders caused a 
shake-up in the board of directors. Mr. 
Sampson was dropped, Mr. Pitkin was made 
vice-president, Oliver remained president and 
a personal friend named Sutten, who was 
secretly pledged to follow the lead of the 
president in all matters relating to the com- 
pany, was made secretary and treasurer. The 
new board, by a majority of one, voted the 
president a salary befitting the office. These 
maneuvers resulted in a sudden manifesta- 
tion on the part of many to close out their 
holdings at once for what they would bring 
“Jingles” was becoming a trifle too uncer- 
tain for a joke. 

Esau Pitkin may have been somewhat 
startled at the astuteness of the poet presi- 
dent, but he was not to be “bluffed out of 
the game,” as he remarked. As a utilitarian 
move he deemed it wise to keep on the right 
side of the young man, and with that end in 
view he invited Oliver to dine with him at 
his home. 

Since his father’s death Oliver had been 
“ out of it” socially, and at this time Mr. Pit- 
kin’s hospitality was exceedingly welcome. 
He became a frequent caller at the Pitkin 
mansion. Esau Pitkin had a daughter, Ruth, 
whom Oliver had known since childhood; 
the two had grown up together and, as has 
been known to happen before in similar cir- 
cumstances, they were blind to each other’s 
attractions by reason of long familiarity. 
Now it dawned upon the poet that Ruth was 
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a beautiful young lady, gifted with a most 
pleasing personality, and straightway he fell 
in love with her. 

This love marked a turning point in 
Oliver's career; the poet within him was 
“born again,” the intense yearning in his 
heart knew expression in his poems; his 
soul overflowed and his muse showered gar- 
lands of posies in his path; with lover en- 
thusiasm he wrote and wrote while the little 
god guided his pen. The affairs of the Bass 
Poetry Company began to “look up”; edi- 
tors scented a new genius and solicited copy. 
Here was a singer who sang from the heart; 
here were poems inspired! The demand 
grew; it outgrew the supply and prices 
soared. 

At the close of the second year the cor- 
poration had earned a net profit of sixty-five 
per cent. for the investors. The stockholders 
were dumbfounded. At the directors’ meet- 
ing Mr. Pitkin hinted that the earnings were 
a “trifle too conspicuous,” and suggested that 
it might be well to “water the stock a bit.” 
The matter was put to a vote and carried. 
Two thousand additional shares were issued 
and divided proportionately among the stock- 
holders without the formality of depositing 
equivalent capital, the issue being warranted, 
according to the books, by “newly acquired 
interests,” duly tabulated and itemized with 
fictitious securities. Also, at that meeting, it 
was voted—with a majority of one vote—that 
the president’s salary be doubled. 

Flushed with the success of the corpora- 
tion and his sudden fame as a poet, Oliver 
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considered himself ready to broach the mar- 
riage question to Miss Ruth, and this he did 
with magnificent assurance. He was refused. 
Miss Ruth coldly informed him that she 
could never respect anybody who would pros- 
titute his art for sordid commercial gain, and 
that, no matter what might be her feelings 
toward him personally, she could never marry 
one whom she did not respect. A more crush- 
ing blow could not have been dealt to the 
over-confident president of the Bass Poetry 
Company. <A depressing gloom weighed 
down upon the heart of the poet; the melan- 
choly permeated the few poems that he forced 
himself to write and before long the critics 
began to shout that another promising light 
in the literary world had dimmed; the poet 
had lost his magic touch; had succumbed to 
the dangers of over-production; had been 
blinded by success! Editors ceased to clamor 
for his work, and the business fell off until, 
at the end of the third year, there were no 
profits to divide, but instead, a deficit much 
larger than the first one. The directors held 
a solemn meeting, in which -it’ was found 
advisable, by the usual vote of two to one, 
not only to assess the stock to defray the out- 
standing debts, but also to issue bonds for 
the purpose of providing funds for the con- 
tinuance of the business 

“Gentlemen,” said Mr. Pitkin pompously, 
at this audacity, “ you can issue bonds till the 
sea dries up, but who will buy them?” 

“T purpose to buy them myself if no one 
else does,” replied Oliver boldly. 


“What?” gasped the old man. “Do you 
think you can freeze me out?” 
The expression of Esau Pitkin’s face 


underwent a succession of subtle changes: 
from anger to bitterness; from bitterness to 
scorn; then gradually the hard lines relaxed 
until his lips formed a reluctant smile. 

“ Ollie,” he said, half meekly, and with a 
touch of pride in his “there’s my 
hand. You've shown yourself a chip of the 
old block. Any time you want a job as 
president of any company of mine, just call 
around. You fooled me; you operated like 
a professional, and I predict a great future 
for you. I see your little game! It’s in your 
power to do what you wish with the busi- 
ness! I'll get out. I don’t care a hang 
for the money—there isn’t enough money in 
the whole she-bang to sneeze at—but what 
rankles is the way you came the all-hog act 
on an old moss-back who thought he was at 
the head of the procession! You've taught 
me a valuable lesson. I'll never play easy 
with a greenhorn again.” 

When the latest development of the Bass 
Company became public, “ Jingles” dropped 
to within a few points of zero, and Oliver 
began buying. He gained possession of all 


voice, 
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the stock that the corporation had ever issued, 


except ten shares which Mr. Pitkin had pre- 


sented to his daughter as a birthday gift; 
these latter were not for sale. 

Upon learning of the precarious condition 
of the poetry company, Ruth Pitkin gave 


orders to her broker to buy up, if possible, 
all the bonds outstanding against the con- 
cern. This commission was executed without 
great difficulty, though Ruth had to deny her- 
self bon-bons for a whole month afterward 
in order to pay back the money which she 
borrowed for the purpose. The young lady’s 
next move was to file a petition in court to 
have the books of the corporation examined 
As a result the company was found to be in 
solvent and was placed in the hands of a 


receiver. Then, in the natural course of 
the proceedings, all the shares that Oliver 
held were turned over to Miss Ruth to 
satisfy her claims, since she was sole 
creditor. 

Oliver was at a loss what to do when con- 
fronted with this embarrassing pre rent. 
Here he was, a young man still in twen- 
ties, owned body and soul, practically, by the 
girl who had jilted him. As long as the 
charter was in force he could not rage in 


another business, for that document expressly 
stated that his brain was bound to tl 
of the Bass Poetry Company. If there were 
only some way of getting the charter an- 
nulled he would be free. How could he ac- 


ervice 


complish this? Fight it in the courts He 
was penniless; besides, Ruth had political in- 
fluence which undoubtedly would bias a legal 
decision. On the other hand, if the charter 
were annulled, he would lose an assured 


living, for, according to the terms, he was 
entitled to bed and board at the expense of 
the corporation. What would the creditor 
do: feed him and keep him her slave, or dis 
solve the company and let him starve to 
death? He was battling with this enigma 
when a knock sounded at the door 

“Ruth!” he exclaimed as he admitted the 
visitor 

“Yes. IT thought I’d drop in to look over 
the works!” 

“Exactly!” 

“T’ve been so busy with my dressmaker 
that I really have not had time to come be 


fore. Is there any mail?” 

Oliver waved his hand toward his desk, 
which was heaped high with letters, papers 
and packets. “There’s the whole shootin’ 
match! I haven’t been in a mood to touch 


it for two weeks.” 

Ruth seated herself and pitched into the 
task of opening letters. She worked furi- 
ously for half an hour, and then turned to 
Oliver and remarked: “There are a good 


many bills here. Remember, in the future 
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you are not to run up any bills in the name 
of the company. I will allow you a certain 
amount of credit for necessities, but I warn 
you not to charge up unitemized sundries.” 

“Ruth!” 

“Miss Pitkin, please.” 

“See here!” 

“Don’t interrupt me, please; I must get 
this mail off my hands.” 

No word was spoken for a long time; then 
Ruth said: “ How many letters there are from 
editors demanding your work!” 

“It's all on account of that confounded 
free advertising I’ve been getting lately! 
The story of the bankruptcy has been copied 
in every newspaper in the country! I’m a 
literary curiosity now.” 

“T see! Perhaps we could make the com- 
pany pay dividends again if we resumed 
operations ?” 

“What advantage would that be to me? 
You own all the stock!” 

“Of course I would allow you a salary— 
no, not a salary—that would be too risky. 
How would a commission of—say ten per 
cent. of all you earn, suit you?” 

“Ruth! This farce has gone far enough. 
I’m sick and tired of this whole mess! I 
tried to clear myself—I would have done so, 
too. if you hadn’t stepped in and called for 
an investigation. I meant to redeem those 
bonds when they became due; then I in- 
tended to dissolve the company. That’s why 
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I wanted to get hold of all the stock. Those 
ten shares of yours spoiled everything! I 
want to be free! Money isn’t my ambition! 
All I want is the chance to do good work. 
I went into this scheme at the instigation of 
your father; I didn’t realize what the conse- 
quences would be. I started out to be hon- 
est and honorable, but when I learned that 
I was regarded as a mere money-making 
machine, and placed in the same category 
with a slaughter-house or an oil well, I got 
angry; ! resolved to pay back those investors 
in their own coin, and I did! I’m not sorry, 
though I don’t pretend to consider my actions 
honorable from an ethical point of view. 
Now I am worse off than ever! How will 
it all end, I wonder!” . 

“How would you like it to end?” 

“T would like it to end now!” 

“Ollie,” said Ruth, after an impressive 
silence, “I respect you for saying that; I 
have misunderstood you; I did not know 
that you were trying to reform.” 

This being purely a tale of business, it is 
fitting to skip a paragraph or two dealing 
with love and reconciliation and simply re- 
mark that Oliver called at the Pitkin home 
that evening, and as Ruth and he sat before 
the grate fire in the library, they watched with 
eager satisfaction the burning of the Bass 
Poetry Company’s charter. This event was 
to celebrate a new arrangement, a proposed 
partnership, entirely non-commercial. 
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A Confession 


| HELD you, laughing, on my OW you are radiant fwenty- 
knee, three, 
And kisses stole, a score or While I, alas, am forty-four! 
more, . I’m conscience-stricken! well I 
You were a rosy elf of ¢hree, see 
And I, well, I was twenty- My peace has flown forever- 
four! more, 


Unless those kisses I restore; 
Those stolen kisses I restore. 


Sarah Martyn Wright. 
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Sentiments of the Schoolmaster 


By Creswell Maclaughlin 


A LITTLE philanthropy covers a multitude of frauds. 


ONEY is one of those irresistible flirts which even your 
theologian winks at knowingly. 


aie us have more of the religion of a square meal. 


M* must help one another or you can rest certain they will 
hurt one another. 


i give from your stock of plenty is every man’s duty, but to 
divide your scanty store—that’s Christianity. 


Aa 





Putting Him Straight 


The Doctor: “‘I should strongly advise you, my dear sir, to go South for the winter.” 
The Patient: “1 may as well tell you, doctor, that | am neither a millionaire nor a bird.” 

















The Editor’s Note-Book 


Anecdote and Comment of the Office 


stories make an impression 
on you? Do you expect 
them to make an im- 
pression? Do they“ hold” 
you longer than it takes to 
read them—and if not, are 
you surprised that they don’t? 

Do you ever come across a story that you 
compare with some old favorite, some story 
that you have always called the “best 
ever’’—say one of Poe’s or Bret Harte’s, or 
de Maupassant’s or Kipling’s? If your 
answer is “ Yes,’’ we would be glad to hear 
the name of such a story. If “ No,” what’s 
the matter ? 

We are after big stories, genuine stories, 
written because the story rose up and com- 
pelled utterance. Once in a while we get 
one of them—a “corker.” The whole 
office gets excited—even the office-boy 
wants to read it. Then we print it. Then 
it is swept out into the world of readers 
along with 422 "scories in other magazines, 
and what’s its fate? Do you get excited? 
Does it make an impression? Do you save 
that number? Do you mark the story and 
send it to a friend? Or is it that you 
“don’t remember”? Would it be different 
if you knew that the story had been written, 
say, by a fifteen-year-old girl or that it had 
won a $5,000 prize ? 

This isn’t a veiled complaint; we haven’t 
a grievance. We are proud of our stories 
and we do receive some words of praise for 
them. We know that most of them are 
good and the best that can be obtained. 
But we're curious; we want to know if 
magazine stories, in general, make any 
serious impression on you. And if they 
don’t, is it their fault or your indifference ? 


q 


Perhaps in fulfillment of the same law 
that puts a blush upon the peach and 
seduces even the “old man,” starting on 
his vacation, into buying a striped hat- 
band, we appear this month in color. 

“Color,” to quote the Art Manager, “is 





a big hit. People care more for the color in 
a picture than the drawing 

“Not for me,” replies sor trong- 
minded one. “I’m not led off little 
color. It’s the stuff behind th lor that 
counts.” 

Well, we think we can satisfy him, too, 
with the “stuff.” The August mber is 
10 scentless peony or painted ap 

q 
We notice among our contemporaries, 


the “Colored American Magazine,’”’ pub- 
lished in the interests of Afro-Americat 
Good luck to our dark-cagnplexioned name- 
sake. Neither race, color nor previous con- 
dition of servitude can count against any 
American magazine. 


g 


When we send a story back with a note 
of criticism, it is apt to be a pretty frank 
note and the writer who gets it is more or 
less appreciative in proportion as he is 
thinking of his story or his feelings. Here is 
a note from an author whose success is un- 


happily not a matter of record 


% Dear sir 

“Since submitting my last effusion, I have 
been burnt by the sun of Mexico, scorched by 
the heat of Central America and tered by 
a summer in Cuba, and now expect to-*be 
roasted by the editors of th AMERICAN 


MAGAZINE.” 


And he was. 
q 


How far a magazine story ought to ven- 
ture into the realm of pure farce is a ques- 
tion we often ask ourselves. The problem 
is not wholly simple, but we can simplify it 
by keeping in mind that what we want in a 
humorous story is humor, whether it be 
farce or not. Obviously, extravagance is 
not funny in itself. Less obviously, ex- 
travagance is not funny when the author is 
conscious of it. But the purely irresponsible 
play of the fancy liberated from all the con- 
ventional constraints of story telling, seems 
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to us sometimes irresistibly funny. There’s 
an instance of it in this number.  Stove- 
heter and the Birds of Paradise is about 
as free from the ordinary responsibility 
which a writer feels when he is creating a 
story, as anything we can imagine—and as 
for its humor, well, it made us laugh. 


q 


Does any one think that The Dere- 
licts in this number is a problem story? 
It is not. There is nothing of “the Lady or 
the Tiger” about the ending. “ Were they 
married?” did you ask? We can answer 
that with another question. Has not Mr. 
Tooker drawn his vigorous hero clearly 
enough for you to tell whether the man 
would do right no matter what the circum- 
stances, just as you would do yourself, 
Reader? Well then, what would you have 
done in his place? That’s the plain 
answer, for Mr. Tooker tells us that his 
hero behaved in the sequel just as any man 
of his stamina would behave. Not that 
there is not another story in embryo in such 
an ending. There is and it is a corker too. 


q 


If you happened to read The Tie That 
Binds in this number, it probably left an 
impression, because it constitutes a char- 
acter reflected from life and not from other 
fiction which has gone before. There is a 
little inside history concerning that story 
that we ought to be ashamed to tell. The 
Tie That Binds came into this office when 
it was first written nearly a year ago. The 
story went to one of the readers. Whether 
it was dyspepsia or defective eyesight, 
never transpired, but the story was sent 
back to the author instead of being “ passed 
up” to the editors. Then the author sent it 
to three other magazines which declined it, 
and then by a happy accident it came again 
to this office, to be snapped up on the instant. 
Characters like C. Dudley Guy Hamilton 
are not made to go begging. 


q 


If all the stories connected with the series 
of canoe pictures published in this number 
should be told, it would nearly fill this 
magazine. Mr. Dimock, who hunts with a 
camera instead of a gun and shoots more 
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than live things, came to us last August 
before he started for Canada. “What can 
I bring you?” he asked. “A series of canoe 
pictures — shooting the rapids,’’ we an- 
swered at once. It was a simple order and 
he took it simply. We had no idea what 
labor our few words would mean to him. 
The photographic plates alone meant as 
much weight as an ordinary camping outfit, 
for 500 large plates were carried with him 
either by canoe or by pack through the wild 
country he was exploring. Over 500 plates 
to get less than one-third as many pictures! 
Of the canoe pictures he sent us more than 
50. Those presented in this magazine are 
the cream of the lot. His Indian guide, 
as you will see from the pictures, was a 
cheerful soul. One day, toward sun-down, 
they came to a particularly dangerous 
stretch of water. There were rapids and a 
fall that no one had ever before gone through 
in a canoe. Just about dusk Mr. Dimock 
came upon the Indian kneeling in his canoe 
and flying through a swirl that looked like 
certain destruction, but the man came out 
untouched. When asked why he tried to 
shoot the rapids at an hour when no pic- 
tures could be taken, he explained that no 
one had ever shot those rapids before, and 
he wanted to make sure that he could do it. 


q 


Perhaps our readers would like to know 
about the original of the volcanic island 
which takes so important a part in our 
present serial, The Mystery. Mr. White 
based his description on one of the Santa 
Barbara islands, lying about 20 miles off 
the cost of California. He spent some 
time camping on the island, the topog- 
raphy of which, with the exception of the 
volcano, is exact—seals, caves, coves, and 
even the wreck. As Mr. White was without 
a tent, he made a shelter out of stateroom 
doors cast up from the wreck, and so lived 
in a palatial dog-kennel, with bronze grat- 
ings, during cheerful rain storms, when 
seven inches of rain fell in 24 hours. The 
storm delayed the boat which was to pick 
him up. He and his party lived on abalones, 
mussels, and other shellfish. He took 
special interest in the seals which abounded 
there, but did not succeed in bringing one 
back for a domestic pet. 
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“4 desperate and angry man with a rifle, his back to the roots and commanding all 
in front of him” 


* Old Noel of the Melli 





